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From the teaching of Freud himself, we know that the last of 
all complexes to be resolved and the ones which are most difficult 
to penetrate, are those which are associated with beliefs which have 
never been questioned, and which are charged with the highest emo- 
tion, in support of the ego-ideal and of Narcissism. We know also 
that such complexes can not only be denied, but that rationalization 
may play around them in such a way as to seize upon the flimsiest 
evidence in their favor by plausible unconscious manipulation. 

While naturally admitting to the full the immense value of all 
Freud’s work, without any idea of diminishing its importance in 
any way by criticism, one cannot help noticing from time to time 
points in that work, or in the work of his strict adherents which, 
it appears to me, may be of some import in the application of 
psychoanalysis to questions of social psychology and sociology, if 
they are allowed to pass without any challenge into the body of 
accepted beliefs. There are many signs that they are already doing 
so, and as every logician knows, if there be a flaw in the premises, 
the conclusions, however ingenious, may then be diametrically opposed 
to the actual facts. 

I wish to examine in this paper a certain tendency which I believe 
is visible in several writers belonging to the strict Freudian school 
of analysts, whenever the subject of sex-differences is under con- 
sideration, and I wish first of all to examine that tendency chiefly 
in the writings of Freud himself. In this instance it is the more 


important to do so because every view of the great founder of the 
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psychoanalytic method necessarily carries the utmost weight with all 
workers in the field. And yet many theories are still of the nature 
of hypotheses, and are found to need modification as a result of later 
research. 

Freud, however, does not claim for his views the same finality 
which is sometimes assumed for them by his followers, who often 
accept his every suggestion as a proven fact. 

Since Freud in the first place had to analyze himself, it is only 
to be expected that some complexes may remain untouched, however 
marvelous his powers of penetration through his own resistances, 
and there appears to be evidence that that has been the case and that 
the tendency which I have mentioned is one which is related to a 
complex, though the complex is not observed in that connection. 
Further, there is evidence that in the ranks of his immediate followers 
the same complex remains undisturbed, and even supported by their 
other analytical findings. 

The perpetuation of any error thus arising is likely to be fostered 
by the fact that all those persons who possess the same fundamental 
complexes as Freud himself would be likely to be attracted to his 
particular school of thought. In the case of psychoanalysis, the 
result is emphasized by the fact that there is a tendency for every 
psychoanalyzed person to accept ex cathedra, the utterances of his 
own analyst (on account of certain unresolved transferences which 
sometimes still remain), and hence the founder of a school of psycho- 
analysts becomes the first “ancestor”’ of a series of transferences 
increasing in geometrical progression, and any errors or complexes 
which may be dominant in that first “ ancestor,” and remain undis- 
covered are likely to remain dominant in his “descendants ” of the 
psychoanalytical school. Thus, any errors of the kind mentioned, 
if they exist, would tend still further to be perpetuated by the 
school, and could in the nature of things only be discovered through 
criticism by those who possess a different type of complex; for it 
is quite obvious that all analysts, whether of the Freudian School 
or not, possess complexes in spite of their endeavors to free them- 
selves. These as I have said are visible to those possessing different 
constellations of ideas, but are obscured from their possessors by 
those resistances which Freud has shown make the unexplored por- 
tions of his unconscious mind as undiscoverable to the analyst as 
they are to any other person—whatever school of thought he may 
belong to. 
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Now the complex which I am discussing in this paper, is one 
which in a male tends to make him consider the female as inferior 
to himself, or, when he cannot do that tends to make him consider 
her as different as possible from himself. (The latter point does not 
seem to have occurred to the Freudian School.) It has apparently, 
a very strong relationship to the Castration Complex, and it appears 
to me to provide a subterfuge by means of which it is possible for 
a person to evade the analyzed portions of that complex in himself, 
and support the remnants of Narcissism which have not been com- 
pletely eliminated from him, by preserving his own feeling of potency, 
and protecting himself from unconscious fears of impotence. Further- 
more it confirms the male analyst in his own subjectivity. 


SECTION 2 


In a previous paper,’ I pointed out that much of our etiquette 
and courtesy on the part of man towards woman was rooted in the 
Castration Complex, on the one hand as a defense to male desires 
for superiority and on the other hand as a defense for female desires 
of superiority in another direction. Thus to carry a trivial parcel 
for a woman or to give up a seat to her, indicated to the man his 
own superiority in physical strength, while to the woman it indicated 
social superiority. All this no doubt has become perfectly conscious 
in the minds of most analysts, but apparently, instead of the castration 
complex being freed in many of them, particularly in those belonging 
to the Freudian School, there appears to be a strong tendency for 
the feeling to be displaced in a very subtle manner from ideas of 
superiority and inferiority to ideas of exaggerated sex differences, 
so that masculinity and femininity become further and further 
separated from one another, and investigations into the sphere of 
actual differences of sex become obscured. 

We have a very good example of the way this works, if we 
examine the analyses of the castration complex in women published 
by Freudian writers. Great stress is laid upon the fact that so-called 
“ masculine” traits in women whether in their clothing, or in their 
occupations or in the use of their intellect, are due to the fact that 
they are compensating for fears of inferiority rooted in their castra- 
tion complex. From among many papers on this subject, one might 


1“ The Castration Complex in Women,” a paper by Paul Bousfield read 
before the British Psychological Society, Oct., 1923, and published in Tue 
PsycHOANALYTIC Review, April, 1924. 
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select Abraham’s.2 There is, in this a tendency to ignore the fact 
that so-called “femininity” is also an outcome of this complex. 
I showed in the previous paper to which I referred that exhibitionism 
in hair or clothing of a “feminine” type, and other so-called 
“‘ feminine attributes ” were due to the castration complex, and were 
compensations far more common than so-called “masculinity” in 
woman, because they were compensations which instead of directly 
implying inferiority or superiority, were displaced onto an issue in 
which there might be no obvious inequality, but on the other hand 
might be seeming equality, but with a difference. 1 showed that 
this was well represented in the common words, “ I hate women who 
ape men!” Here the word “ape” indicated fear at the idea of 
similarity between the two, and indicated that dissimilarity formed 
a defense reaction. 

I need not go further into the details, as I think I have said 
enough to show that the tendency of some analysts has been to ignore 
the fact the “ feminine ” characteristics in women are related to their 
castration complex, and to accentuate the fact that masculine attributes 
are produced. 

There is a further tendency to assume that so-called masculine 
attributes in women can only be produced by a feminine castratuu 
complex, whereas they are more frequently produced by normal 
sublimation of other impulses, and are therefore neither masculine 
nor feminine. 

Of course, one error arises here through assumptions as to what 
are masculine and feminine characteristics based on the early environ- 
ment of the analysts themselves. Freud in this connection is very 
much more cautious than most of his followers, for he says :% 


“ Psychoanalysis has a common basis with biology in that it 
supposes an original bisexuality of human beings (as of animals), 
but psychoanalysis cannot elucidate the intrinsic nature of what 
in conventional phraseology is termed, ‘masculine’ and 
‘feminine,’ it simply takes over the two concepts and makes 
them the foundation of its work. When we attempt to reduce 
them further we find masculinity vanishing into activity, and 
femininity into passivity, and that does not tell us enough.” 


2“ The Castration Complex in Women” in the Jnternational Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, January, 1922. 

8S. Freud, in the /nternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1920 (a case 
of Female Homosexuality), p. 148. 
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And yet, as we shall show later, Freud unconsciously selects 
certain attributes as masculine and feminine, without I believe suffi- 
cient justification. 

My thesis then, as will be seen, is that the Freudian School deny 
the sexuality of women in common with men, and relegate female 
sexuality to an infantile form. They castrate her at puberty by 
denying the function of the clitoris as an organ of sexual feeling 
and substitute in adult woman infantile forms of sex as a result of 
repression... That such a form of sex is not uncommon in women 
I do not deny, but the especial question we have to consider is whether 
it is normal or abnormal. According to the Freudian School this 
regression to infantile sexuality should be considered normal, whereas 
I am of the opinion and I shall be able to show, that the reverse is 
more probably the case. 

It appears to me beyond all possible doubt from the perusal of a 
large quantity of literature on this subject published by the Freudian 
School that this tendency represents a subtle outcome of the castra- 
tion complex in the writers which is comparable with that complex 
which no doubt is apparently actively at work in a certain section 
of people in the United States of America who are known as 
“ Orificialists ” and who do actually surgically remove the clitoris and 
other external organs of women on every possible occasion. 


SEcTION 3 


Before going further, it would be well to point out that one 
or two of Professor Freud’s statements seem to be contradictory to 
one another, even without more detailed analysis, and this in itself 
shows a certain confusion of thought. . 

Thus, in the “ Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex,” we 
read :* 

“To be sure, the male and female dispositions are easily 
recognizable even in infantile life, thus the development of 
sexual inhibitions (shame, loathing, sympathy, etc.), ensues 
earlier and with less resistance in the little girl than in the 
little boy.” 

Whereas in his “ Infantile Genital Organization of the Libido,” 
we read :° 


4S. Freud, “Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex,” Trans. Brill, 
p. 80. Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Monog. Ser. No. 7. 
5S. Freud, in the International Journal, April, 1924. 
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“At the level of pregenital sadistic-anal organization noth- 
ing is heard of any maleness or femaleness. The dominant 
antithesis is that between active and passive.” 

On the one hand, he tells us that “ male and female dispositions 
are easily recognizable in infantile life,” on the other hand, “ that 
nothing is heard of any maleness or femaleness.” There are other 
similar inconsistences, but this one example will suffice to serve 
our purpose. 

Let me now quote one of Freud’s fundamental axioms which is 
taken as a basis of so many other investigators’ work. He says :® 

“ Puberty which brings to the boy a great advance of libido, 
distinguishes itself in the girl by a new wave of repression 
which especially concerns the clitoris sexuality. It is a part 
of the male sexual life, which sinks into repression.” 


He makes three assumptions here and in the parts of his work 
which follow immediately. Firstly, that the normal woman loses 
her sensitivity in the clitoris and transfers it to the vagina and 
neighboring parts at puberty. This is a question of fact, but it 
entails evidences collected about normal women, and it is admitted 
that these are few and far between. In the second place, it assumes 
that a “new wave of repression” is also normal whereas we are 
wont to look upon repression without sublimation as being abnormal 
in most cases, and in the third place, it makes the assumption that 


‘ 


clitoris sexuality is “ part of the male sexual life.” 

Let me examine each of these premises separately. In 1919, 
since I realized that the number of normal women among those 
coming for psychoanalysis was very small, I obtained from a number 
of my medical friends and from medical students both male and 
female statistics which they collected for me from women who were 
as far as they could tell, normal, that is from their wives or in the 
case of women from themselves. As to their being normal, the 
only indication we could take was that they were not of a hysterical 
nature, suffered from no neurosis, and were not overemotional. The 
result of this investigation which I published,’ was as follows: 
Of 150 cases, three were completely anesthetic, fourteen were said 
to have pleasure chiefly referred to the vagina, but without an actual 
orgasm; and in 133 without exception, the clitoris was the seat 


6S. Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, Trans. Brill, 2nd 


Ed., p. 80. 
™ Paul Bousfield, Elements of Practical Psychoanalysis. 
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of sensation, though about 60 of these cases also had variable vaginal 
and perineal and anal sensations simultaneously. 

Further statistics which I have collected since that period, are 
much of the same kind. Among my patients, that is amongst women 
who were certainly abnormal, a much more variable condition of 
affairs was found. Without laboring the point, such statistics as 
these show that Freud’s theory could not be unreservedly accepted 
as a statement of fact. 

Turning to his second assumption, that a new wave of repres- 
sion is normal and that normal sexuality is thus brought about by 
repression, this entails our acceptance that infantile hysterical con- 
ditions are brought about by the same factors as produce normal 
sexuality in women, viz, repression. 

For Freud himself says:* ‘The main determinants for the 
woman’s preference for the neuroses, especially for hysteria lie in 
this change of the leading zone, as well as in the repression of puberty. 
These determinants are therefore most intimately connected with the 
nature of femininity.” 

The successive stages of repression which are thus found to 
accompany the supposedly normal development of the female organ- 
ization are certainly remarkable. It amounts to an admission that 
the female character is a product of repressions which if they applied 
to the male, would be held to produce an infantile type of character, 
but apparently in the female they produce a normal type. 

In discussing the statement that the feminine character is pro- 
duced as a result of a succession of serious sexual “ inhibitions ” 
and “ repressions”’ (which are assumed to be natural to the feminine 
character itself), Freud says:* “The development of these sexual 
inhibitions occurs earlier, and with less resistance in the little girl 
than in the little boy.” No reason for this is given and it is certainly 
unwarrantable to assume that a tendency to sexual repression can be 
inherent in one sex rather than in another without much more 
evidence. 

The deduction we should be inclined to draw is that such repres- 
sion is an artificial product brought about by an artificial state of 
sex induced from childhood upwards in both sexes, but tending to 
repression in women more than in men, and tending therefore to 
regression to infantile states of sex, to hysterias and the like, in 


8 Three Contributions, Op. Cit., p. 81. 
9S. Freud, “ Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex.” 
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females more than in males. Indeed, Freud’s own statement that 
this repression, with the “ change of zone” are the main determinants 
of the woman’s “ preference for neuroses,” would lead us to suspect 
that there is some error here, since processes which are assumed to 
be normal, and intimately connected with the nature of femininity 
are regarded as determinants of a tendency to neurosis, and might 
of itself even, lead us to suppose that the change in her sexuality 
was pertaining to a neurosis, if and when it does take place. The 
inference would be rather, that if. certain processes of development 
are found to be accompanied by a liability to neurosis, that the 
processes in question are very possibly abnormal and not normal. 

Thirdly, there is the assumption that clitoris sexuality is male 
sexuality. This of course arises partly from the observed size and 
activity of the penis. The penis is classed as a male organ, and 
the clitoris, by analogy is also spoken of as a male organ for ana- 
tomical descriptive purposes. This may be all very well, but when 
we are dealing not with its physiological activity as an organ of 
reproduction, but with its nervous excitability and its psychic func- 
tion as a pleasure producer, we must not make any such assumption. 

It is not permissible for us to classify a nerve ending as either 
male or female. We must regard it as an organ common to both 
sexes in such a case until it is proved otherwise, in much the same 
way as we must regard the nerves of the anus, the eyes, ears, or 
the tongue. At any rate, if we do not so regard it, there is no 
justification at all for stating definitely that the reverse is the case. 

These then, are the three main assumptions of Freud in con- 
nection with this, but there is a fourth point which has been ignored, 
or shall we say hitherto not been introduced, and that is that there 
are at least two different forms of clitoris excitement. One is con- 
cerned with the glans clitoris itself, and the other with the body 
of the clitoris and more especially with the root or anterior portion 
which emerges immediately beneath the symphysis pubis. The num- 
ber of cases in which I have been able to make observations in this 
is too small for me to be dogmatic, but so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, whereas masturbation of the glans clitoris is the commonest 
form in girls, masturbation of the root takes place in those who 
have strong repressions connected with excretion and the excretory 
organs. The obvious reason would be in the latter cases, that mas- 
turbation would not involve too close a proximity to the excretory 
organs, and would also be performed on that part of the anatomy 
which coincided with the position of the penis in the mind of the 
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female, and might therefore represent to some extent a different 
phase of the castration complex. 

However this may be, I have certainly noticed that sexual 
anesthesia in coitus is much more common in those cases in which 
previous masturbation has taken place in the neighborhood of the 
root, than of the glans clitoris. If we consider the anatomical dis- 
position of the clitoris, yet another striking point occurs. Why 
should evolution have produced an organ with a normal excitable 
part of it close to the vagina, if it is not to have a normal raison d'etre 
for that position during coitus? Moreover, when we consider that 
in the more repressed type there appears to be an anatomical regres- 
sion towards the root of the clitoris, it is not far to see that other 
forms of anatomical regression along a course of this same group of 
nerves would result in erotic sensations situated nearer to the vagina 
for structurally the glans clitoris itself is further removed from 
the vagina than the root of the clitoris—just as the glans penis is 
further removed from the male perineum. This is comparable with 
a similar condition of affairs which sometimes occurs in men. I have 
recently had a patient for instance, who as a boy, at the age of six 
used to masturbate and his sensations were then chiefly centered in 
the glans penis. Owing to various repressive influences, which I 
need not go into, he gave up masturbation about that period and 
had no sexual activity or experience until after thirty years of age, 
at which time, he had ejaculatio precox, practically no sensation in 
the glans penis, but considerable excitation of the lower half of the 
body of the penis, continued into the perineum and no true orgasm. 
No doubt this might be termed by many a feminine type of sexuality. 
It was removed however by analysis and he became normal. It was 
in fact a regressive form of sexuality, and we have no justification 
for calling it feminine on that account any more than we have for 
assuming that true feminine sexuality is of the regressive type 
represented by Freud. 

Let me emphasize the fact that I am not laying too much stress 
on these few later observations of mine. I merely mention them 
as worthy of consideration, and at this point I might introduce 
my own supposition, based on the considerations I have been discuss- 
ing, as to the actual nature of normal sex in women. 

It appears to me that when women are not overrepressed, their 
sexuality is of the same nature as that of men, but that it is neither 
of a male nor a female type. It is centered primarily in that cor- 
responding organ in both, the glans clitoris, or glans penis, and it 
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is extended somewhat to the neighboring parts. The degree of 
intensity in this extended sensation varies in different individuals. 
In certain cases where there is much repression, there is frequently 
but little sexual excitation in either the glans clitoris or glans penis, 
and there appear varying degrees of anesthesia or of diffused pleasure, 
frequently with absence of orgasm. Such a condition may represent 
the return to infantile erotic zones, in connection with the bladder, 
perineum, rectum, or other neighboring parts which one may term 
cloacal erotism, since all these parts are supplied by the pudic 
branches of the sacral plexus, ¢.g., the anus, scrotum, labia majora, 
urethra, part of the vagina and penineum. I am not attempting to 
deny that the pleasure experienced by women during ordinary sexual 
intercourse is extended considerably to the neighboring parts, and 
particularly to certain regions of the vagina but to point out that the 
extension of pleasure primarily situated in the glans clitoris to the 
vagina is a vastly different thing from the suppression of clitoris 
excitation and its transference to the vagina. That is to say, I am 
endeavoring to criticise the statement one so frequently sees made 
by writers of the Freudian School, which implies that such extension 
is an actual “transfer” of the woman’s chief sexual zone of feeling 
at puberty away from the clitoris and thus involves what has been 
called “a reversal of her sexual attitude,” 1° produced as a result 
of the suppression of a so-called part of the male infantile sexual 
life which is supposed to be represented by an activity of the clitoris 
according to this view. 

This appears to me as I shall show, inconsistent with observed 
facts, regarding the bisexuality of all individuals, and inconsistent 
with various statements of Freud himself on this subject. 

Developmentally moreover, the sensory portions of the vagina 
come from the lower part of the Mullerian Duct, and are of much 
older origin than the clitoris or penis, and it would be much more 
in keeping with our ideas of evolution if we regard displacement of 
sexual gratification from the glans clitoris to the vagina as path- 
ological regression rather than a normal procedure. 

I should be inclined rather to surmise that any such extension 
of normal sensibility to the vagina as may be found to exist unaccom- 
panied by neurotic signs, occurs im spite of and not, as represented 
by Freud, because of the strong infantile repressions and a “ new 
wave ” of the same, in the girl at puberty as asserted. The repres- 


10 E. Jones, Papers on Psychoanalysis, 1923, p. 572. 
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sion not the so-called “transfer” of the zone itself, causes the 
tendency of the woman to neuroses, and her infantile forms of sex 
life as well as her greater fixation in narcissism. I question very 
seriously whether these are to be regarded as normal to the sexual 
life in women, or part of the “ nature of femininity ” as they almost 
appear to be regarded by some of these writers. Of course, as I 
said before, they are forms of sex often found in women under 
present conditions, but that is a different matter. They would most 
probably largely disappear if the libido of the girl obtained through- 
out her education a less artificially hampered course of development, 
so that at puberty it might be expected to take its natural “ advance,” 
as in the case of the boy, instead of a “ new wave of repression.” 
In such circumstances, any difficulty in attaining such a degree of 
extension of the zone of her sexual feeling as may be normal, would 
probably also disappear. But, for those persons who value the 
present “feminine” or infantile manifestations of the sexual life 
in women as we are accustomed to see them to-day, such a process 
will seem undesirable, and constituting a “ desexualization” of the 


woman. 

It is quite true that in many cases, where the glans clitoris has 
been the normal seat of sensation from childhood, that a state of 
partial or complete anesthesia is found during coitus, but a similar 
state of affairs is found in male impotence, homosexuality, etc., and 
we do not on that account assume that the male should transfer 
his centers of feeling elsewhere than the penis; though in point of 
fact perineal erotism is very common in repressed males. There 
is of course another explanation of sexual anesthesia in certain cases 
which may be applied both to male and female and that is a purely 
physical one, namely, the relative sizes of the sexual organs of the 
two parties, and the manner in which coitus is carried out. Fre- 
quently advice on the latter point has been all that is necessary to 
produce satisfactory results, and certainly in the 150 cases which 
{ collected, in most of which the clitoris was the essential seat of 
sensation, normal coitus was quite sufficient to cause the necessary 
excitation of the clitoris. 

So far we have merely shown that prima facie Freud’s hypoth- 
esis is the reverse of what one would expect, but this is not enough, 
we must look further: first into the reason for his statements— 
here of course following analytical methods we must look for a 
wish-fulfilment—and secondly, we must see to what other conclusions 
these premises have carried him and his immediate followers. 
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A transparent reason for the theory of repression in the “ normal ” 
woman is given us by Freud himself. For he states that repression 
of the female gives an added stimulus to the libido of the male. 
Thus the repression of the female corresponds to a wishfulfilment of 
the male, and may thus provide a compensation for or defense against 
certain complexes in the male. Let us examine his actual words, 
“ The reinforcement of the sexual inhibitions produced in the woman 
by the repression of puberty causes a stimulus in the libido of the 
male, and forces it to increase its capacity; with the height of the 
libido there is a rise in the overestimation of the sexual” (note the 
redundancy of the epithets), “ which can be present in its full force 
only when the woman refuses and denies her sexuality.” 14 While it 
may be quite true that Freud is stating actual observations of not 
uncommon facts the emphatic piling up of the epithets is sufficiently 
striking to warn us of the proximity of a complex, and this is made 
quite clear when we realize that woman’s sexuality must be repressed, 
she must refuse and deny her sexuality in order to bring about 
“overestimation of the sexual” in the man. We ask why “ over- 
estimation ” should be needed and the reply suggested is that in the 
unconscious mind there is underestimation—the man fears impotence. 

But this is not all. Let us see how this idea coincides with another 
statement of Freud’s. He says, “If one could give a more definite 
content to the terms ‘ masculine’ and ‘ feminine’ one might advance 
the opinion that the libido is regularly and lawfully masculine in 
nature whether in the man or the woman,” '* and that he does consider 
it masculine in nature is shown by the two following quotations taken 
in conjunction with one another. 

“Psychoanalysis cannot elucidate the intrinsic nature of what 
in conventional phraseology is termed ‘masculine’ and ‘ feminine’ 

when we attempt to reduce them further we find mascu- 
linity vanishing unto activity and femininity into passivity.”’ 

And again: “One uses masculine and feminine at times in the 
sense of activity and passivity, again in the biological sense and then 
also in the sociological sense. The first of these three meanings is 
the essential one and the only one that can be admitted in psycho- 
analysis. It agrees with the masculine designation of the libido in 
the text above, for the libido is always active even when it is directed 
to a passive aim.” 


11 Freud, Three Contributions, p. 80. 
12 Freud, “ Three Contributions,” p. 79. 
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These quotations are enough. Two things stand out definitely— 
masculine and feminine are to be regarded for psychological purposes 
as active and passive. And the libido is always active and masculine. 

Moreover, Freud states that it is “regularly and lawfully mas- 
culine.” Again here we notice the epithets, and “lawfully” is a 
very curious word to use, it indicates a desire to uphold his claim 
by means of authority and would almost seem to suggest a prejudice 
or even a grudge against women. But apart from this consideration 
of the language used, there is the material conveyed in it which 
is of much more importance. The libido is always masculine, it is 
active even when directed to a passive aim, znd the woman must 
renounce all masculinity or activity in order to produce an over- 
estimation of sexuality in the male! 

It appears as if this overestimation were a real necessity to 
Freud, and it may be that any tendency to overestimate the importance 
of the sexual life in general belongs to this same complex and 
permeates his whole writings. 

But let us examine this outlook from a slightly different point 
of view already touched on. In spite of Freud’s assertion of 
bisexuality in men and women there is a tendency to do away with 
bisexuality in the woman as she approaches puberty or to interpret 
the bisexuality itself, like the libido always in a masculine sense. 

Freud’s statement of bisexuality is contained in the following 
quotations and his method of describing it in children needs to be 
carefully noted for as has already been pointed out it has greatly 
influenced psychological thought upon this subject, as well as possibly 
the formation of Freud’s own theory of differentiation. 

He says: “The autoerotic activity of the erogenous zones is 
the same in both sexes, and it is this agreement which removes the 
possibility of sex differentiation in childhood, as it appears after 
puberty. In respect to the autoerotic and masturbatory manifesta- 
tions it may be asserted that the sexuality of the little girl has an 
entirely male character.” 

This assertion of bisexuality in infancy is equally carried into 
adult life for he continues: 

“Since becoming acquainted with the aspect of bisexuality I hold 
this factor as here decisive, and I believe that without taking into 
consideration the factor of bisexuality, it will hardly be possible to 
understand the actually observed sexual manifestations in men and 
women.” He has already explained his understanding of bisexuality 
to some extent, by saying that he uses the terms masculine and 


9”? 
. 
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feminine as meaning active and passive. But let us observe the 
curious conclusion to which we must come. 

Bisexuality in childhood is passed over without comment in the 
little boy, but is marked by a stressing of the masculine character- 
istics in the little girl; while in the adult again it is apparently 
accepted without particular notice in the male, but in the female, 
bisexuality is now marked by a stressing of the feminine character- 
istics, As a child, the female possesses more than her share of one 
aspect of bisexuality; as an adult, she passes to the other extreme 
and has very much less, for as Freud puts it, in the last stages of 
infantile sexual life, “‘ maleness has come to life but no femaleness,” !4 
and he tells us that not until the completion of development at puberty, 
“does the polarity of sexuality coincide with male and female,” 
and this he elucidates by the very significant statement that, “In 
maleness is concentrated subject, activity and the possession of a 
penis. Femaleness carries on the object and passivity.” But since 
the libido is always active what has happened to this active part of 
the woman? Freud does not tell us. 

“In maleness is concentrated subject,” says he. Let us examine 
the meaning of the word “subject.” It signifies “the active and 
immediate sentient and thinking faculty which forms conceptions 
or ideas of the object—the ego, as opposed to the nonego.” Female- 
ness does not possess subjectivity according to this, and the activity 
of the normal woman should apparently have entirely ceased at 
puberty, except for the “activity ” which is expressed in her passive 
aims, for her masculinity in this respect was part of her infantile 
sexual life. 

It would almost seem that the bisexuality which was a normal 
feature in the infantile sexual life disappears entirely from the normal 
woman in adult life. Yet as Freud himself says: “. . . . In 
man there is no pure masculinity or femininity either in the biological 
or psychological sense ; on the contrary, every individual person shows 
a mixture of his own biological sex characteristics with the biological 
traits of the other sex and a union of activity and passivity.” 1* The 
apparent contradiction lies of course in the fact that Freud tends to 
treat bisexuality as well as libido as being of a male nature and 
while his observations confront him with the bisexual order of things, 
his masculine interpretation of bisexuality and of libido prevents 


18 Freud, “Infantile Genital Organization of Libido.” 
14 Freud, Three Contributions. 
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the further application of that observation. This is only another 
form of “ overestimation ” of sexuality in the male. 

The fact is that a full acceptance by the unconscious mind of 
the idea of bisexuality is difficult at present because it is inconsistent 
with various ideas about women which are widely held such as the 
belief in differences which are commonly supposed to exist between 
masculine and feminine nature. These ideas are supported by much 
actual observed inequality in mental and general activity between 
men and women and these ideas like all ideas have their psychological 
roots. Psychic bisexuality of all individuals of both sexes if it 
is accepted as a principle of psychology must disturb and modify 
several very common assumptions about women, and hence a good 
deal of “resistance” is to be expected towards the recognition of 
some of the results of accepting the idea of bisexuality and a tendency 
to relate it to other ideas with which it is really inconsistent. 

This quite apart from any complex which Freud himself may 
have on this matter—the allocations of maleness to the woman’s 
childish sexuality, and of masculine nature to the libido—at once 
promotes and confirms a tendency to assume unconsciously owing 
to the associations which these terms have in our minds at the 
present time (and to our sense of sex differences), that what is 
designated masculine cannot be feminine, and that what is male is 
therefore not female, and this assumption probably has something 
to do with the further assumption that in order to become a woman, 
the little girl resigns at puberty part of her “ male infantile sexuality ” 
which otherwise would seem to be an essential part of her sexuality. 

There are one or two further points which one may touch on 
in passing, as they are clearly related to this attitude towards the 
psychology of women, for in a remarkable passage there is a further 
clue to Freud’s “ overestimation” of male sexuality, and also an 
excellent reason for refraining from dogmatizing on the sexuality 
of women by the strictly Freudian School. 

Freud says: “In the man alone, the sexual life is accessible to 
investigation, whereas in the woman it is veiled in impenetrable 
darkness, partly in consequence of cultural stunting, and partly on 
account of the conventional reticence and dishonesty of woman.” 

We cannot help noticing something approaching prejudice here, 
or even irritation, as though with a problem which had baffled the 
investigator, and which he would therefore unconsciously relegate 
to a position of unimportance and obscurity. It is quite possible 
that the “impenetrable darkness,” is a wish fulfilment, related to 
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“ The lawfully masculine libido,” “the overestimation of male sex- 
uality,” and the “repression of the female at puberty.” For in a 
sense, impenetrable darkness represents nothingness. This statement 
of Freud’s represents a failure to read women, which the author was 
irritated by, and for which he did not understand, the reason— 
“women are conventionally reticent and dishonest.” 

The analyst does not know that his male subjectivity which is 
overestimated has stood in his own light. “In maleness is con- 
centrated subject, activity, and the possession of the penis; femaleness 
carries on object and passivity.” 

Distinctions between subject and object have nothing to do with 
sex differences. And in this quotation we can see that the man 
regards the woman as sexual object and that the analyst has therefore 
lost sight of her or does not realize her as sexual subject, which 
he must do to understand her sexual psychology. He has never 
been able to put himself in the woman’s place, and this has baffled 
him. 

It is another form of “ overestimation of sexuality in the male,” 
and in passing we may also note the possibility that his inability to 
picture this side of woman has been on account of the reflection of 
his own complex, which has been seen by the patient, for we know 
that all patients whether male or female, present to us patches of 
impenetrable darkness where our own complexes are concerned, and 
we know further that the hysterical patient is quick to perceive our 
complexes in some cases and to intensify their resistance at such 
points in the analysis. 

Let us make one other important deduction from this statement 
of Freud’s. 

If the sexual life of the woman is really “ wrapped in impenetrable 
darkness,” Freud’s theory cannot yet be taken as proven fact, where 
this subject is concerned, much less should it be taken as an axiom 
on which to found further work! 

After considering all these points, we are led to wonder whether 


«é 


the libido really can be designated masculine or feminine in any 
circumstances. That we may designate it as active since in a sense 
all energy is active, whether potential or kinetic, may be quite correct, 
but in this case, we shall certainly be unable to say that all things 
active are male and all things passive are female. 

If we go back to the earliest possible manifestations of libido, we 
must admit that they probably have very early beginnings in the 
unicellular animal, and that as such, the libido is in itself asexual, 
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and it may be that we shall have to come to the conclusion ultimately 
that the libido is always asexual, and that it only becomes sexual 
because it flows through sexual channels. 

Thus the libido which Freud designates as sexual hunger, may 
ultimately have to be as I have said referred to as asexual, and 
again we may suggest the significance of the fact that he has laid 
stress upon it as sexual may be due to the fact that he is over- 
emphasizing the sexual on account of the necessity which he feels 
for “ overestimation,’ (“ overestimation” of male forms of 
sexuality). 

Moreover, the statement of the passivity when the libido is directed 
through sexual channels, will probably be found to be quite erroneous, 
because we cannot merely take observed physical activity and assume 
that the flow of energy is commensurate with this. One might 
illustrate this roughly by considering a magnet and a small piece of 
iron. We are accustomed to think, if we do not know better, that 
the magnet attracts the piece of iron, and we state that the piece 
of iron moves towards the magnet. As a matter of fact, the piece 
of iron and the magnet are mutually attractive, and the only reason 
that the magnet does not move is on account of its mass, and the 
coefficient of friction between the magnet and the surface on which 
it rests. There is a tendency to movement on the part of the magnet, 
and were the outwardly imposed forces removed, the magnet itself 
would travel towards the iron. The distance of its movement, as 
compared with that of the small piece of iron would be inversely 
proportional to the ratio of their masses and the potential energy 
transformed into kinetic energy would in both cases be the same, 
and could not possibly be measured, per se, by the amplitude of 
movement which had been observed. 

There is one point however, that may be noted, and that is that 
Freud apparently does not see that in thus attempting to secure and 
preserve for himself by castrating the woman, “the full force” of 
the “ overestimation of sexuality,” he loses the reinforcement that 
his libido would gain, by the recognition of hers and in conjunction 
with it. 

SECTION 5 

Were it possible, it would be interesting for us to examine at 
first hand, Freud’s childhood, in order to see whence comes this 
complex of overestimation of the male. Though we cannot do this, 
we can get some suggestive material through those who have known 
him intimately and who have studied his work in a critical spirit, 
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and we may quote with advantage, one or two items from “ Sigmund 
Freud ” by Fritz Wittels. 

He shows us that Freud had in early childhood, a strong sense 
of inferiority, in fact, he tells us on page 21: “In Austria he had 
never been able to escape the sense of inferiority which early affected 
him, as it does all Jews in German-speaking lands, and especially 
those who move in intellectual circles.” 

We know that emotions such as these—this sense of inferiority 
itself representing a strong castration complex—are frequently com- 
pensated for by strong desires of dominance and ambitions for power. 
Wittels shows us throughout, that this ambition for power has always 
been one of Freud’s great characteristics. He tells us (p. 19): 
“He has always been of a combative disposition, as shown in his 
early bickerings with the nephew who was his senior, and by numerous 
incidents down to our own day.” 

And he tells us an incident concerning Freud which led to a 
dream which may be highly illuminating. He states (page 16): 
“We have excellent reason for assuming that Freud had a good 
conceit of himself, and an ardent longing to give practical proof that 
his favorable opinion was deserved. An old peasant woman had 
told his mother that she was about to give birth to a great man. 
Subsequently in Vienna, an itinerant fortune teller informed Sig- 
mund’s parents that the boy was destined to become a minister of 
state—an incredible prospect in the Austria of those days, for any 
one who was not of noble birth. Such prophecies are common enough. 
The remarkable feature in the case is, that, forty years later, Freud 
should have dreamed of the childish trifle. This indicates that the 
lad’s ambition had been something quite out of the common. 

“When the little boy was three years old, the family removed 
to Leipzig. A year later, the Freuds settled in Vienna. ; 
For a long time the Freuds lived in Kaiser Josef Strasse, now 
renamed Heine Strasse. Freud tells us that the name Josef has 
always played a great part in his dreams, his view being that in 
dreams of emperors and kings these potentates symbolize the father. 
On the other hand, Stekel, Freud’s most distinguished pupil, con- 
siders that in such dreams there is condensed with the signification 
of the father an ideal of power and splendor. Since 1848, Joseph II 
has been regarded by the liberal bourgeosie as the finest flower of 
the Hapsburg dynasty; as an exemplar of wisdom, benevolence, 





15“ Sigmund Freud,” Fritz Wittels. 
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progress, and devotion to duty. In reality this emperor was a despot 
who paid lip service to the ideals of the French enlightenment. His 
progressiveness was an ill-digested Voltairism, his benevolence was 
capricious, and his wisdom was a fable. We may, however, acmit, 
that he was devoted to what he believed to be his duty. In 1848, 
his statue was decorated by hanging the flag of liberty to one of 
the arms. His notion of freedom was embodied in the maxim: 
Everything for the people, nothing by the people. 

“Long residence, during the impressionable years of Loyhood, 
in a street whose name carries such associations, cannot fail to have 
an influence. Freud has become an emperor, one around whom 
legends begin to accrete, who holds enlightened but absolute sway 
in his realm, and is animated by a rigid sense of duty. He has 
become a despot who will not tolerate the slightest deviation from 
his doctrine; holds by a sort of pragmatic sanction, that the body 
of psychoanalytical teaching shall remain an indivisible whole.” 

Yet one more quotation: “ Young Freud had friends enough 
and had enjoyed a fair measure of success. But this measure did 
not satisfy him, for he had the feeling of those who believe they 
carry a field-marshal’s baton in their knapsack. If we would know 
the young man’s opinion of himself, we may read it in the motto 
he ‘half-jokingly’ designed to use as the title of a chapter on 
‘Therapeutics’: ‘Flavit et dissipati sunt.’ What are scattered? 
Presumably the neuroses; but we might think of the rival investi- 
gators! The phrase is from the medal that was struck in England 
to commemorate the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and in full it 
runs: ‘Flavit Jehovah et dissipati sunt.’ In reproduction of the 
motto, Freud has suppressed the word Jehovah. But he cherishes 
it all the more in his heart.” 

We may see from this suppression of the word Jehovah, the 
suppression of the father, and of all authority, a strong indication 
of his own desire to take the place of Jehovah. 

There is sufficient indication in this and other material in Fritz 
Wittel’s book for us to see at least some necessity for overestimation 
of his own potency, and for the development of a strong castration 
complex in Freud. Indeed, we may almost surmise that the same 
complex which has been responsible for the magnificent and untiring 
labors of this pioneer has almost inevitably been responsible for 
the undervaluation of the subjectivity of the female, and the various 
subsidiary errors to which we have called attention. 
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SECTION 6 


In spite of the views Freud apparently holds, on this subject, he 
guards himself in various ways, and is by no means dogmatic. Un- 
fortunately, the same does not hold good of his various followers. 
Moreover, the tendency is as we have pointed out, for them to take 
as the starting point his hypotheses of the change of the female 
genital zone at puberty, and of the passivity of femaleness, and 
from that to build up more and more superstructures, reinforcing 
this same complex of male overestimation, in various ways. 

We have mentioned the attitude of Karl Abrahams in his papers 
on the castration complex in women, and we might quote Dr. Ernest 
Jones, Dr. Ferenczi, and others, but we will take for detailed 
examination as an example, the writings of one Freudian analyst, 
which have recently appeared in the /nternational Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, viz., the paper by J. Harnik of Berlin entitled “ Various 
Developments Undergone by Narcissism in Women.” !® 

He commences his thesis with one of the Freudian conclusions 
which we have already criticised, as follows: “The results of 
analytical research on the subject of the puberty period in women are 
summed up by Freud in the following words, ‘ Puberty which gives 
so powerful an impetus to the libido in boys, in girls is marked 
by a fresh wave of repression, which results especially to the 
sexuality associated with the clitoris. The side of their sexual life 
which then succumbs to this repression is the masculine one.’ ” 

This statement, of course, we have already dealt with and it is 
nothing more than we expect. But now let us see how the whole 
of the rest of his paper fits in with the masculine castration complex. 

The next quotation which I will mention is this: “ The suspen- 
sion of clitoris masturbation may be regarded as one of the chief 
consequences of this access of repression. . . . The final incite- 
ment to give up clitoris masturbation normally comes from the 
momentous experience, namely, the first onset of menstruation.” 
Here again we have a statement of fact which when examined 
I do not find to be correct. 

Firstly, the suppression of masturbation takes place according 
to him, not on account of normal growth from the infantile autosexual 
to a more mature heterosexual stage, but on account of repression, 
whereas in men, repression plays but a small part in the suppression 
of masturbation. Secondly, the actual stated fact does not appear 


16 Int. Jrl., Jan., 1924. 
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to be in accordance with such statistics as one has been able to 
gather. At any rate, it is not in accordance with the statistics which 
I myself, with two or three collaborators have gathered, for this 
shows that in the majority of cases, clitoris masturbation is not given 
up at the onset of menstruation, nor indeed, in by far the greater 
percentage of women is it completely given up at all. 

However the author accepts these things as facts, and then takes 
the assumption further. He suggests that the periodic menstrual flow 
from this time onward, helps to prepare the change in the leading 
erotogenetic zones. We still see the original assumption being utilized 
at every turn. If we examine this idea in connection with the fore- 
going quotations, we shall see the direction in which the author’s 
thoughts are flowing. He is steadily pursuing the idea of castrating 
the woman at puberty. Menstruation (— castration) deprives them 
of clitoris feeling (— the male penis). He attempts strenuously 
to prevent the woman having sexuality in common with the man, and 
when she succeeds in retaining such sexuality, he dubs her 
“ abnormal.” 

Let me pursue this author’s train of thought a little further, 
by showing how he deals with so-called observed biological facts, 
with which he tends to further his thought in the same direction. 
He states: “In the first place I was struck in certain cases by 
the fact that in young girls who had not been able to overcome the 
impulse to masturbate after the menstrual period began, the secondary 
sex characteristics, and especially the breasts were imperfectly 
developed. Further experience then showed that it is these same 
girls who retain unchanged after puberty, sometimes throughout 
life, the childish slenderness, the undifferentiated boyish figure, and 
boyish appearance which belongs to the prepubertal period. There 
are some cases indeed, where this trait is accompanied by a certain 
uncomeliness of the face which is permanent.” 

Now here we are dealing with supposed observed facts, and 
any logician or statistician would know that in order to make use 
of these facts, certain other facts are imperative. 

Harnik has first of all observed that some women have small 
breats and some have large breasts, and he has observed that among 
his patients, who masturbate, there are more women with small 
breasts than with large breasts. So far, so good. In order really 
to estimate the value of these facts, however, he must now tell us 
what proportion of women in the community at large, have large 
breasts, as compared with those who have small breasts. Without 
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this factor his statistics are quite worthless. And this essential series 
of statistics he entirely fails to mention. In fact he gives us no 
statistics at all. Again, comment should be needless, but let me just 
mention what an actuary who was reading Harnik’s paper and who 
is himself not a psychoanalyst remarked to me: “ This is the sort 
of reasoning we always find when someone is trying to prove some- 
thing that he is very anxious to prove.” In this remark, he showed 
unconsciously an appreciation of the fact that Harnik was rationaliz- 
ing on account of a complex. 

Let us go on and find what sort of conclusion Harnik actually 
draws from these very inadequate observations. He says: “ Thus 
it is clear (let the word ‘ clear’ be noted) that suppression of clitoris 
masturbation, which has been practiced before puberty, together 
with diminution of the excitability of the clitoris is normally required 
for the full and correct development of those womanly ‘ charms,’ 
whose connection with the secondary attachment of Narcissism we 
are examining.” 

This statement could not be more definitely expressed as a proven 
fact, and I venture to say no scientist in any other domain of science 
could possibly obtain a publication in a reputable journal of such 
momentous and definite statements based upon such _ insufficient 
authority. 

Since reading this article, 1 myself together with two or three 
other investigators have attempted to throw our minds back upon all 
our earlier patients in order to see if we could trace any similar 
connection, and so far as we have been able to recollect, we have 
been unable to find any connection between clitoris masturbation and 
the size of the breast, and certainly not between clitoris masturbation 
and a “certain uncomeliness of face.’ Indeed, if anything, the 
reverse has been the case in regard to the latter. Our observations 
therefore, do not agree with Harnik’s even though he leaves out 
his essential statistics. One can only think that here again we have 


‘ 


another case of the male castration of the female, and the building 
up for himself that type of female which he wishes to see. 

It is extraordinary how such a writer accepts repression at puberty 
as a normal course in woman without further question. Harnik 
later states: “It would seem that this development of normal 
maturity is probably characterized by the fact that the genital activity 
is repressed and diverted from its original goal.” And he goes on 
to illustrate the effect of this repression by bringing the estimation 
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of femininity down to the same point as a patient suffering from 
schizophrenia—to a prenatal level. 

In the course of discussion of the displacement which he terms 
normal, of a woman’s libido from the genital organs to other 
parts of her body, he says: “It suggests that there is a process 
more plainly seen in women than in men . . ._ by which these 
quantities of libido are displaced again back to their former position, 
the cathexis being effected on the whole surface of the body. In 
other words, the Narcissism of women in its mature form reproduces 
once again the Narcissistic distribution of libido which was character- 
istic of the prenatal period.” 

That such a condition of affairs is by no means uncommon in 
modern civilization is not to be denied, but the fact that any one 
should desire to regard it as normal, and should not pause to consider 
its opposition to the general course of evolution, again suggests a 
strong wish fulfilment at work in the unconscious mind. This is 
further emphasized by the use of the word “ masculine” which 
this author makes in describing a female patient of his who suffered 
from a castration complex. He says: “In particular, it dominated 
a form of character remarkable for strong masculine tendencies. 
The penis which she lacked and longed for was compensated for by 
capacities for artistic production.” 

The “capacity for artistic production” is apparently a strong 
“masculine tendency.” If it occurs in the man, it may no longer 
be, we presume, a compensation for his castration complex, but if 
it occurs in the woman, it can only be a masculine tendency. The 
author further tells us: “ We may say of this ideal that it is full 
of typical masculine ambitions.” Yet Freud himself in a guarded 
moment has stated that “ psychoanalysis cannot illustrate the intrinsic 
nature of what is in conventional phraseology termed masculine and 
feminine. When we attempt to reduce them further we find mascu- 
linity vanishing into activity, and femininity into passivity, and that 
does not tell us enough.” 


SECTION 7 


Enough has now been said, I think, to show the very strong 
tendency which exists in the Freudian School of analysts to castrate 
the woman, and to endow the man with a superabundance of power, 
and an “ overestimation of the sexual” as a form of wish fulfilment. 

But it seems no longer remarkable that Dr. Freud and those 
other analysts apparently believe that the sexual condition revealed 
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in the cases of their patients is normal. It does not seem extraor- 


dinary that they should come to speak of repression as if it were 
actually part of femininity, of libido as being regularly and lawfully 
of a masculine nature, and of bisexuality itself as though it were 
masculine. 

Fritz Wittels has said: “In the hands of scholastics and tal- 
mudists psychoanalysis becomes so incomprehensible that it is lost 
to natural science. The domain will soon have to be reconquered.” '* 

This, of course, did not refer to the Freudian analysts, but 
if Harnik and certain others are to be taken as representing the 
school, something like it will soon have to be applied to them. 


17 Wittels, Op. Cit., p. 144. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE PSYCHOGENESIS 
OF SEXUAL CRIMES 


By Ben Karpman, A.M., M.D. 


(Continued from page 87) 


Exposures and Arrest 


The exhibitionistic episodes were premeditated, yet uncontrollable 
and accompanied by marked discharge of affect; other sexual mani- 
festations—erection, emissions and masturbation activities seemed in 
abeyance as concomitants of the episodes. 


As Given by Sister—Sister states that the patient has been worrying 
considerably over his prolonged unemployment but finally succeeded in 
getting a position with the Navy. It was two weeks after that that he 
was arrested. 

It was learned through the detectives that the exposure happened on 
three successive nights on a street car and each time before the same girl. 
As far as known Robert did not know the girl, nor did she know anything 
about him; and it is not known why he picked this particular girl each 
time. The sister says: “I cannot recall anything peculiar observed about 
him previous to the first exposure, but I do remember that on the evening 
of his second exposure, I met him on the car going home. This must 
have been shortly after his exposure. He was on the front platform when 
he noticed me; we were about seven minutes’ ride from our home. As 
soon as he saw me he came inside and when I first glanced at him it went 
through me like a flash that there was something wrong, for there was a 
peculiar look in his eyes which reminded me very forcibly of the times 
when he was in trouble. Knowing that he had just secured a position 
and seemed contented, I suspected nothing. That night he seemed to act 
in a normal manner. Nothing out of the way was observed about him 
during the following day; that is, just previous to his arrest. 

“When we came to see him at the station he appeared to be in a 
terribly dazed condition, and when asked how it happened, he talked in a 
confused manner that there had been some mistake, that they had gotten 
him mixed up with someone else, then said about being in a hurry to get 


*From the Department for Criminal Insane (Howard Hall), St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. C. This is the second of a series of articles 


on this subject. 
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the car home and forgetting to button himself up when he came out from 
the toilet when he left work. And mamma reminded him then of how 
often she cautioned him at home when he would forget to button up. 
Under the circumstances it seemed best to make an effort to have him 
committed somewhere for treatment. Accordingly, he was transferred to 
the Psychopathic Department of the City Hospital. The doctor saw 
him soon after he was transferred to the City Hospital and it seemed that 
Robert did not know him, nor did he seem to realize what was going to 
happen to him. Several times he asked mother when he was going to 
start his sentence. At first the doctor thought that Robert’s mind was 
breaking, but later he appeared to be improving. It seemed strange to 
me, too, that while Robert was under observation he did not quite realize 
the seriousness of the situation and the trouble and worry he had brought 
on the family, for he kept up such a wonderful appetite, while for a long 
time everything I ate was like so much dust, and I know mother felt the 
same way, too.” 

After being under observation for three weeks he was transferred to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, where he remained for eight months. 


DREAM ANALYSIS 


The analysis of this patient presented from the beginning a rather 
difficult problem, as he did not associate well, did not particularly 
seek any analytic aid and submitted to the procedure largely because 
he was told to come. Of the many dreams that have been gone over, 
the following few are given with the more important associations and 
interpretations.* 


Dream 1. I seem to be in company of women. One of them was 
dressed nicely in a close fitting silk dress. She was sitting down and 
I went over to her and sat in her lap, then turned over to her and 
leaned up against her. She did not seem to mind it and smiled; then 
I woke up. There was no emission. 

The patient is a frotteur. Ever since he can remember he derived 
tremendous sexual satisfaction from rubbing up against a woman. There 
would be an erection and not infrequently a spontaneous emission or else 
he would masturbate, picturing one or the other girl he had seen during 
the day, as rubbing up against her leg. Timid and bashful as he is, he 
would purposely rub up against women in street cars and crowds, in the 
belief that they encouraged him to do so; even at movies he dared on 
several occasions to get close to the woman next to him and running his 
hand over her leg; following that he masturbated. The leg is the one part 


* Throughout, the associations are given, as nearly as possible, in patient's 
own words. 
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of female anatomy that has a particular, almost fetichistic, fascination 
for him; the sight of one that appealed to him would often be sufficient 
to produce marked sexual tension relieved only by masturbation and 
accompanying phantasies. 

The woman in the dream reminds him of a woman with whom he 
experienced his first frotteur episode. He was then fourteen years old 
(patient is never clear of dates within several years). He was in a street 
car which was very crowded and he was pushed against the woman. He 
rather enjoyed leaning up against her. He moved closer and as she didn’t 
move away, he thought that she liked it. He had an erection but no emis- 
sion, and afterwards frequently sought the repetition of such act. 

There now comes to his mind an exhibition episode at the age of eight. 
Several of the boys and girls were playing together and one of the girls 
suggested mutual exhibition. The girl then exposed herself to the patient 
and the patient to her. The girl didn’t touch him, but he put his hand on 
her genitals, which resulted in an erection and some pleasurable feeling. 
At that time he thought that women had testicles as men did, because 
their belly looked so prominent. There were no further similar episodes 
with that girl. 

About two years later, he was undressing to go to bed when he hap- 
pened to go into his sister’s room and in passing her accidentally rubbed 
up against her. This produced a distinct pleasurable feeling in him and 
an erection. His night gown was open in front, then the sister exposed 
herself, too, and they rubbed each other’s genitals. Then she noticed that 
he had an erection and she touched his organ and held it for a while. He 
thinks he was too young to appreciate that, but he derived definite pleasure 
in showing himself. A few days later, while in the bathroom, the sister 
urinated in his presence and in doing so exposed herself. He said to her, 
“T’d like to see it, what’s the difference?” and she said “ What is the 
difference?” and raised her gown, exposing herself. He does not think 
he was naked on that occasion. This they repeated for a number of times 
for about a week, going to the bathroom together, etc. Said he enjoyed 
the feeling of being free to come and go, to break the barriers, whereas 
before they didn’t dare. Then the sister, conscience stricken, confessed 
it to mother, who reprimanded him, forbidding him ever to do it again. 
Father also admonished him not to be so free. 

Since then sexual longings toward his sister were unmistakable and 
craved expression. Several times he had a temptation to peep into the 
bathroom while she was there, but did not dare. Quite frequently, more 
as he grew to be about fifteen to sixteen years old, as he would notice his 
sister bending over a chair or table and the leg exposed, he would come 
to her, pushing closer and pressing against her. There would be an erec- 
tion and as she would try to push away, he would persist, pressing against 
her until he had a spontaneous emission. Does not think his sister realized 
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just what he was doing. On other occasions he would be lying with her 
on the bed or cot, rubbing himself around her body and he would have 
an emission. He continued that for about a week and then stopped. 
Shortly afterward he once noticed his sister sitting on her bed. He laid 
himself alongside of her, then rolled over, laid himself on top of her and 
made a few motions imitating sex relations. There was an erection and 
pleasure accompanying the act. No word passed between them, but he 
believes that she enjoyed it, too. Both were dressed fully and he didn’t 
attempt to raise her dress or undress her. She had on then some kind 
of a close-fitting dress which appealed to him. The episodes were never 
repeated because of his sister’s resistance. But, subsequently, even as late 
as very recently, the sight of his sister’s leg, accidentally exposed, would 
produce a strong reaction in him, and lead to masturbation activities 
accompanied by phantasies of lying beside his sister, and rubbing up 
against her leg. Claims never to have dreamed or phantasied having 
actual relations with her. It is interesting that a tight-fitting dress on a 
woman always appealed to him and almost irrespective of age. 

Associations with “ sitting on lap” bring to his mind the reminiscence 
that as a child he liked to be taken up by his mother in an affectionate 
manner. He was very fond of his mother and didn’t particularly care 
much for anyone except his mother. She was so patient with him all the 
time and would make so much fuss over the least little thing that happened 
to him—sometimes worrying even about unnecessary things, often doing 
things for him that he wouldn’t want her to do, advising him in the least 
matters. 

The first distinct heterosexual longing and experience was at the age 
of seventeen years when he would often have liked to take on his lap a 
little neighbor girl, age ten, deriving a good deal of satisfaction from that. 
Said he always liked children. 

The dream is clearly an infantile dream, dramatizing and repeat- 
ing certain acts of the past. Behind the woman in the dream is his 
sister, aunt and perhaps even his mother. He is once more a little 
boy sitting on her lap, enjoying being caressed and coddled just as 
he was by his mother. He still craves the repetition of the exhi- 
bitionistic and other sexual episodes with his sister, who rubbed him, 
and with his aunt whom he saw rubbing herself. Are not his attacks 
of exhibitionism merely an attempt to reénact once more the pleasant 
experiences of his childhood, now that he finds that he is such a 
failure with girls? Or perhaps he is a failure because he can not 
give up his past memories? Carried back by his phantasies into that 
period of his past life when he was deriving full sexual satisfaction 
without much hindrance, he therefore finds himself unable to adapt 
to the present day reality. 
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Dream 2. I seem to have my father, mother, sister and a former 
girl friend and another in a machine going down town. Then it 
seemed to be a boat and was on the water. I can remember that my 
father wanted io leave the oars and boat hook hanging overboard and 
I told him they should be stowed in their place on the top deck. Then 
it seemed we were to catch a train and I had left my music instrument 
home, but rather than be late, we kept on to the station. I said I 
would come back for it some other time. I was sure of the family 
being there, but not so sure of the others. My father was never ona 
boat, because I got the boat after he died. When things are not right 
he likes to correct tt. Father left the oars hanging in the water—that 
seems to be the main thing in the dream. 


Patient always had great confidence in his father, who always seemed 
to know exactly what to do in every case; was very patient and willing 
to help the children with their lessons. The first time the patient 
masturbated, he went to his father, who instructed him not to do it again; 
outside of that he did not talk much on sex matters. 

He recalls now that when he was about four to five years old, he was 
put to bed, to sleep, but woke up an hour later and saw his father dancing 
around the room with aunt M (maternal), about twenty years old. This 
was so long ago that he does not recall whether this really happened or 
whether it was only a dream. He thinks he asked father not to hurt 
aunt, to which the father replied, “ Go to sleep.” He believed that father 
was undressed, but does not know to what extent, just did not seem to 
have his outer clothes on. Does not think his organs were exposed. 
Thinks his aunt was undressed, too—is not sure. They did not seem to 
be close together, more like two kids. It seemed strange that they should 
be there. Thinks mother was there, too. He does not know of any other 
improper things that his father did, unless it be that father sometimes 
looked at pretty women in the car; sister said he could pick out a pretty 
woman from the crowd. Patient does not think that a married man 
should have shown so much interest. 

When he was about the age of six years, he came to know aunt Am 
(maternal) who was then about thirty years old. He recalls that on one 
of her visits to the house, she was bathing him and accidentally touched 
his organs and smiled. He does not believe that this had any particular 
effect on him; it just happened to stick to his mind. 

When he was about seven years old, there came to live with the family 
aunt Ap (paternal), age thirty-five to forty years. She was taking care 
of him and frequently saw that he went to bed. Patient got the idea that 
she wanted to see him exposed, so he purposely would undress in such a 
manner that he wouldn’t expose himself. Did he see her in a nightgown? 

Some years later, when he was already about seventeen years old he 
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chanced( ?) to see her going into the bathroom, taking a bath. He became 
tremendously curious and peeped in. She was completely naked, but he 
could see well only the middle part of her body, from under the breast 
down. She was rubbing her legs, drying herself, one foot on the tub, the 
other on the floor. He saw her organs fully exposed, but rather indis- 
tinctly, as it was dusk. He watched her for three minutes. He became 
greatly excited, went upstairs and masturbated, picturing what he saw, 
phantasying having intercourse with her or just rubbing up against her, 
wishing that she were a younger woman. 

Subsequently, this aunt played a great rdle in his masturbation phan- 
tasies. If he noticed her sitting with the legs crossed, he would become 
excited and masturbate, picturing her leg and rubbing up against it. 
Often wondered why she never married, thinks she must have been very 
pretty. She was medium size, well built but not so stout. He often 
wished to hug and kiss her, as his brother occasionally would, but didn’t 
have the nerve. 

Thinking of riding in automobile, boat, train, he says that traveling 
into new places always fascinated him. He now recalls that when he was 
once out of town visiting his brother, he dreamed that his father was 
dying. Next day he did get a telegram that his father was very ill and 
dying. He took the train immediately—the night seemed twice as long 
as usual—was overtaken by anxiety, feared he may not get home. When 
he came home, father was unconscious and remained so for nearly two 
days. Patient was constantly near him, could hardly keep his eyes open, 
but hoped that father may wake up for a few seconds. Then he died and 
the patient thought it was too bad that the family could not stay with 
father. 

This is an infantile dream. The father leaves the oars—doing 
something he shouldn’t have done, patient acting as the moral censor. 
Perhaps father exposed himself to aunt M who took his penis and 
now he wants his aunt to do the same thing to him. The aunt may 
eventually turn out to be his mother. Or did he see his father and 
mother in the act? The machine, the boat, the train—getting some- 
where—all represent the same thing—the sexual drive. There also 
appears to be a strong homosexual element in the dream. Father paid 
attention to other women, didn’t pay enough attention to him. Is the 
father the goal to arrive at? What is the meaning of the premoni- 
tory dream—urgency of getting his homosexual cravings fulfilled? 
The fear of not reaching home—is he afraid that he would not be 
able to gratify his homosexual cravings towards his father, before he 
loses him forever? Is it that this is the last chance; that he must 
make a desperate effort to reach him, to reach the gratification of his 
cravings which are homosexual ? 
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The episodes with his aunt are significant. The episode with 
aunt M who in bathing him touched or rubbed his genitals, must 
have been accompanied by a good deal of affect or it wouldn’t have 
been remembered so vividly. We may recall here that as a child he 
enjoyed much being fondled and caressed by his mother. It is just 
such a type of experiences in early childhood that frequently lays 
the foundation for future exhibitionism, because of association 
between pleasant affect and nudity. His later experiences with aunt 
Ap when he avoided exposing himself in her presence is merely an 
evidence that the sense of shame was already erecting a barrier 
against his sexual desires. Even more significant yet are the subse- 
quent episodes with this aunt Ap. Every exhibitionist is a voyeur. 
Was it by mere chance that he peeped into the bathroom? One may 
well doubt it. Seeing her naked led to many masturbation phantasies, 
and seeing her rub her leg led to phantasies of himself rubbing against 
her leg and deriving full sexual satisfaction therefrom. This episode 
was also no doubt the greatest contributing factor if not the actual 
starting point for his frotteur experiences. One of the commonest 
settings in his dreams and in daily phantasies is just merely lying 
alongside a woman and rubbing up against her leg. In his subsequent 
episodes with his aunt, sister and other women he is trying to repeat 
the phantasy of the peeping episodes. It may yet turn out that behind 
his sister stands this aunt, but here his associations are very meager. 

A frequent dream of his was that he was lying down with his 
aunt, touching her body, rubbing up against her leg—that is just the 
legs which were exposed; would have an emission. These dreams 
clearly betray patient’s incest craving; in fact any association with 
his female relatives is strongly reacted to and vividly remembered. 
Bathing by one of his aunts gives him a pleasurable feeling. Another 
aunt sees him every night to bed. He also says that as a child he used 
to have terrifying dreams. One time he saw his father dancing with 
his aunt; was afraid that she would be hurt. He was so easily 
frightened, dreaded to remain alone in the dark, had fearful dreams, 
and would have a hard time getting to bed, imagining all kinds of 
things. Dark figures would come forth and recede in the atmos- 
phere; certain shapes would appear before him, vague designs, balls 
of fire that were rather dull than bright. Often he would wake up 
from these dreams much startled and frightened. The patient prob- 
ably used this as a means to get his aunt over—night terrors often 
have this as an etiologic factor. 
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Dream 3. He had many dreams of nudity which occurred mostly 
at the age of fourteen years. He would dream that he is walking 
nude along narrow streets and it seemed strange that people didn’t 
seem to notice him. 


It makes him think of people undressed, seeing women undressed, 
walking out at night in night clothes (the aunt may have come to him in 
night clothes). It seemed strange to be out that way. Thought it 
might be pleasant to be free from these clothes, to be free from restriction 
and discipline—being a child again—without inhibitions, so that his 
cravings could all be satisfied. He knew it was wrong to walk nude 
along the street and he wished to get back to the house. There was 
pleasure in the fact that he was not noticed. The people were mostly 
strangers, only once or twice people he knew. Does not believe he had 
emissions with these dreams; he would have emission only when dreaming 
of actual bodily contact. 

He is hardly able to recall the setting of this as well as many of his 
other dreams. In majority of instances he seemed to be by himself, travel- 
ing or moving around in strange places or being outdoor in the streets or 
in a country in a crowd of people. They were mostly women, seldom men, 
and he would hardly see any particular person, as they were strangers to 
him. The men were rough and the women pretty and seemingly not 
caring or minding if he loved them up or laid with them. He seemed to 
derive more satisfaction from these dreams in which the girls would come 
to him, for then he would feel that they were not afraid, that they would 
submit to him and accede to his demands, although occasionally when 
there would be some hesitation he would be able to overcome it. Some- 
times it was merely hugging and kissing that formed the substance of the 
dream, and he seemed to derive all satisfaction from just loving and 
comradeship which he says is a higher feeling and the right kind of 
pleasure. The thing that appealed to him most in a woman is long hair. 
(Did he see his aunt, mother, sister before going to bed?) 


Dream 4. When he was about nineteen years old, he once 
dreamed of his school teacher. She was laying down with her 
draperies nearly off, was nude or almost so. He went up to her and 
laid on her leg, just alongside of her. There were no actual relations, 
He just took her, she permitted; not much time lost in love making. 
Had an emission. 


This is one of his numerous stereotyped dreams in which behind the 
woman in the dream stands his sister and his aunt. This teacher was 
about thirty years old and not particularly good looking, but there was 
something fascinating about her. With her light brown hair, blue eyes, 
nice build and finely molded marble-like face, all white and without much 
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color, she reminded him strongly of the Statue of Columbia, representing 
Liberty. He once saw, on a piece of music, the picture of the Statue of 
Columbia, made beautiful with the draping of the flag, with cap and boots. 
She was tall, with a lot of dignity about her, which seemed to him to 
represent purity. 

He always enjoyed rubbing a woman’s leg. While at a movie once, 
he put his hand on a woman’s leg and kept rubbing up higher until he 
felt her corset. This continued for half an hour. Had an erection, but 
no emission, nor did he masturbate afterward. Received pleasure out 
of it like from a night dream. In some of his dreams he would be the 
aggressive, the woman passive. 

Ever since he remembers himself, he was never very aggressive, par- 
ticularly in matters relating to sex. He did not seem to be at ease in 
girls’ company, was afraid to kiss them or embrace them as he wanted 
to show them that he was a gentleman. Thought that kissing a girl was 
only permitted when engaged. 

He never had any clandestine relations; considered it immoral. His 
heterosexual experiences, all with prostitutes, were few in number and 
very umsatisfactory. At best, he derived from these only sensuous 
pleasure. He would seek refuge in these whenever he met with a great 
disappointment in some love affair. 

The teacher is a surrogate of his aunt and sister and probably his 
mother. The two former are interchangeable and often combined. 
The aunt exhibited herself before him, now he wants to exhibit him- 
self before her. He also wants to do the same thing to his sister that 
he did to his aunt. The association of the teacher with Columbia and 
purity (mother) is suggestive. The aunt may be a compromise for 
mother and back of it are deep incestuous cravings. Edna, the present 
love object, takes the place of himself, himself representing his father. 
He does to Edna what he’d want his father to do to him. The leg 
may turn out to be the genital zone; rubbing goes back to masturba- 
tion and this to sexual intercourse. From rubbing a woman’s leg, he 
gets pleasure like from a night dream. These daily experiences, just 
as the exhibitionistic episodes, are like dreams which carry him back 
to early childhood phantasies. The desire for sex expression is most 
urgent with him after disappointment in love—his exhibitionistic 
attacks came on him after a failure in a love affair. That which is 
denied him make him want it the more—may even want to take it by 
force, as when he threatened Iris with a revolver—a sadistically 
conditioned, but impotent, infantile attempt. 


Dream 5. It seems that I was in the back room of the house and 
we heard the fire engines. We looked out back to see them go by, but 
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they stopped. I wondered where the fire could be and the next 
moment saw the reflections on the houses at the back. Then I went 
to the front of the house and was horrified to see flames coming up 
through the floor, near the next door side. They were on fire. My 
sister was so frightened that she fainted and I started to carry her to 
the next room on the opposite side. Then as she seemed so far gone, 
I thought it best to take her to the doctor's across the street. 


He associates fire with uncontrollable burning passion, floor being on 
fire, the difficulties he had with his sexual urge. His partner at work 
would sometimes be visited by girl friends whom he would take to the 
cellar; the idea of it would make the patient passionate. There were 
times when he was in the park and on seeing women there sitting with 
their legs crossed, he would become so greatly excited that he would 
be obliged to go behind the bushes and masturbate. The phantasy would 
be so strong and vivid that he would almost feel the leg. 

Fire is a sign of danger, but it is not known who started the fire— 
maybe from carelessness and ignorance; does not know how his passion 
started. Like fire, it is often beyond his control. Frequently masturbated 
at movies at sight of pictures of bathing girls. 

Physician symbolizes healing power, relief from pain, knowing exactly 
what to do. When he was twenty-four years old, after the disappointment 
in the love affair with Iris, he shot himself in the hand. He didn’t mean 
to kill himself, but thought that by doing this and hurting himself, the 
girl might care for him. Two years previous, while he was still deep in 
the affair with Iris and having become discouraged over her indifference, 
he went to the railroad tracks and wanted to have his feet cut off, hoping 
that this may evoke her sympathy and she may thus perhaps learn to like 
him. At the last moment, when the train came along, he withdrew one 
foot and had only part of his toe cut off. He imagined he was hurt more 
than he really was. Shortly previous to this incident he found out that 
Iris was going with another fellow he thought she had no business to go 
with. He wanted to frighten her, so that she wouldn’t do that again. He 
procured an empty revolver, climbed up to the girl’s window, but on seeing 
her his courage left him, and, frightened and shaking, he threw the 
revolver away. On another occasion he picked up a piece of glass and 
scratched his face. When he was brought home by a policeman he broke 
down, crying, felt sorry for himself; a physician had to be called in. He 
cried on other occasions when disappointed in love. 

The fire in this dream is his passion (the floor on fire—the 
genitals) and the fire engine is his craving for his sister; it puts his 
sister in his power. In the face of his passion she is helpless, then 
he can do as he pleases. Having satisfied his passion, he turns her 
over to a physician in whom he seeks help. He relieves himself of 
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responsibility because it is not known how the fire started. There is 
also a strong homosexual element in the dream. Behind the doctor 
stands the father, who, too, knew exactly how to do things. He 
wishes to put himself in his father’s care. It may be a homosexual 
transfer to the analyst. 

Patient’s behavior and hysterical reactions bespeak a strong 
sadistic component. His love spurned he is overwhelmed by impotent 
anger, hate, revenge, jealousy. He now wants to take her by force— 
the passive masochist turns the active sadist. He wants to violate or 
rape his love object, or if he cannot get her, kill her. Failing in that 
he attempts to hurt—or kill himself in order to excite pity in her, in 
others and himself—the narcissist in him is so sensitive. And when 
finally he fails in that he finds an avenue of escape in the exhibition- 
istic attack, which saves him from violating his sister and by substitu- 
tion relieves him from seeking adjustment at other levels—masturba- 
tory, heterosexual, etc. 


It is with a physician, too, that his first masturbation activities are 
associated. When he was fifteen years old, while in park, he was 
approached by a soldier, who after a short conversation, put his hand on 
patient’s penis and tried to masturbate him. Patient thought it very 
curious, but experienced no orgasm or erection. A few days later an old 
physician was visiting their house. The physician put the patient’s hand 
on his (visitor’s) penis, himself, too, holding the patient’s genitals. 
Patient wanted to get away, but didn’t dare to move. He showed no 
immediate emotional reaction to it, but this episode together with the 
episode with the soldier a few days previous, was the starting point of 
his masturbation practices. The first orgasm scared him a great deal, 
and he confessed it to father, but in spite of the latter’s admonitions to 
discontinue the practice, he continued it with increasing frequency. 

At first he masturbated out of curiosity; then, he thinks, it became a 
habit which could not be allayed. The frequency changed from time to 
time, sometimes once a week to about two or three times, then to about 
two weeks, then longer even for two months, then back to once a week 
and oftener, etc. It was more frequent during the summer. At times 
when interested in some work that was pleasant to him, he would be less 
inclined to think of sexual matters; also, when interested in a girl he was 
able to lessen the frequency, as he thought it not a manly thing to do. On 
the other hand, to forget his failures, he would indulge more frequently, 
but at all times hoping to get away from it entirely. The fear of getting 
diseased from women and the thought that his folks always thought him 
above that, would drive him back to masturbation. 

On some occasions the desire to masturbate seemed spontaneous, at 
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other times he would be excited by the sight of a girl that happened to 
attract his attention, particularly if she showed an unusually good leg, 
then he would have to masturbate real soon. In later cases also the picture 
of the girl that excited him would be in his mind while masturbating as if 
having sexual relations with her and this type of masturbation would 
usually give him greater satisfaction. ‘Of course,” said the patient, “I 
realized it was not a manly thing to do, but it seemed to be the only outlet, 
at least the less hurtful, and I could say that I had not been with a girl 
for that purpose. Later, of course, I realized the difference, but even 
after going to a few girls, I hated myself for that and often thought 
masturbation really the lesser evil. But it was an evil with me and I 
still try to do without it, but dislike going to a girl as I realize that the 
girl I like would not approve of it. Masturbation to me was only a sub- 
stitute for women yet it would give me complete satisfaction, leaving me 
with no further feelings of anything lacking. There was, of course, 
much shame and many misgivings connected with the practice and a feel- 
ing that it was not the proper relief necessary for man. It was always 
hand and hand with nervous tension, but there were no other symptoms 
except mental. Physically, the practice did not seem to affect me in the 
least ; for instance, there was no effect on my sleeping or digestive system. 

“ Most often it did not take long to obtain an orgasm from masturba- 
tion. It was most generally with the picture of being with a girl or 
having a picture to look at with me—pictures of girls that were strangers 
to me, but at no time of a girl I knew or of any member of my family, 
excepting one occasion when I chanced to see Iris working in the garden. 
She had a short dress on and she was bending over, the sight of her leg 
exposed excited me and I masturbated immediately after, picturing myself 
as standing in the garden close near her and rubbing up against her leg; 
did not imagine, however, having any actual sex relations. It was only 
after being in the presence of a woman that especially appealed to me, 
that I would at times masturbate. It was mostly standing in the toilet at 
no particular time of day that I masturbated; more frequently, however, 
in the evening before bedtime. I had erections, though, every morning 
as near as I can say. 

“My dreams were frequently accompanied by nocturnal emissions. 
Such emissions would usually leave me with a feeling little worse than 
masturbation and the relief was never complete. Oftentimes I would 
wake up following an emission. I never had a spontaneous emission dur- 
ing waking periods. At first the emissions worried me, but after a while 
my father told me not to worry about them; I tried to get in the habit of 
saying before going to bed that I was not going to dream them. These 
dreams decreased the desire to masturbate or to be with a woman. 

“When I was about eighteen years old, I was put under the care of a 
lady chiropractor for the purpose of strengthening left arm and leg. 
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She must have been about thirty-five years old, rather stout and not bad 
looking, although she did not particularly appeal to me. Each time as 
she worked up close and all around my back on the left side, she excited 
me. I do not believe she particularly realized the extent of her effect on 
me, but she must have seen and felt through the covers that there was a 
slight erection. Now it was with shame I must say that after these first 
few treatments I seemed to get a certain amount of pleasure from the 
visits to the lady; that is, I would sometimes shift my position in bed to 
cause her to necessarily rub up against the organ, and no word was said 
about it. Then after she left the room I masturbated. 

“Of the two, that is, masturbation and sex relations, I don’t think 
there was any particular difference in the sensations derived. It was the 
flow that caused the pleasure and when that was over, it did not matter. 
Only with the women did I reason that I was at least doing what the most 
of the other fellows were, which thought made the practice of masturba- 
tion less popular. And, of course, there was more work attached to the 
latter in the effort to cause the flow regardless of the passion, while with 
women it just accompanied the act of getting on the top of the woman. 
In the instance of sex relations there was greater relief from physical 
tension, but the mental tension not so relieved. Of the two, I thought 
sexual relation the worst. 

“Outside of my father and brother, and even to these, I did not 
confide to any extent. I have kept my sex life to myself, and, of course, 
never talked sexual matters with women. When I learned that many 
cases of insanity were caused by masturbation I became worried about it, 
had many sex dreams, frequently four or five times each week, some 
weeks every night and several times twice during the night. Later I 
was not so uneasy about it as I learned that long periods of masturbation 
were not so injurious.” 


a a 





His masturbation activities are all conditioned by the infantile 
memories and phantasies which invariably accompany the acts. Yet, 
although giving him complete satisfaction, the practice is always 
accompanied by nervous tension—he is badly tied up here, the infan- 
tile roots hold him pretty strong, there is the constant dread of the 
incest, bad conscience for what his cravings really are. We get 
confirmation of this in the fact that dreams with nocturnal emissions 
would decrease his desire to masturbate, but leave him with a feeling 
little worse than masturbation—would often wake him—and the relief 
was never complete. In sleep there is less censorship, phantasies are 
released and reactivated, the cravings are nearer to the surface, are 
more distinct and gratified—the possibility of breaking the incest 
barrier frightens him and wakes him up. His frotteur practices 
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must be regarded as a masked form of masturbation, a repetition of 
past scenes, with the accompanying incest phantasies. The past situ- 
ations on which his frotteur experiences are conditioned are several— 
sister rubbing him, aunt rubbing herself, physician rubbing him and 
father dancing and rubbing against his aunt. In all these situations 
the patient is the passive which explains to a large extent his entire 
reaction toward the opposite sex. Thus when courting or interested 
in some girl, there would be less masturbation—he is merely expect- 
ing her to masturbate him. Similarly, he avoids heterosexual rela- 
tions, not as he said for fear of getting diseased or because he thought 
too much of his folks, but because in heterosexual relations he must 
be the aggressive, and this is contrary to all his past experiences to 
which his 1aind constantly runs; and it also protects him from ful- 
filling his incestuous cravings ; the moral barrier is great and was more 
impressed on him than masturbation. Even in his masturbation 
practices he never phantasies actual sex relations—he always prefers 
to be the passive and wants these acts performed on him. And if, 
because of these conditions, he finds relations with prostitutes difficult 
and unsatisfactory, clandestine relations are quite beyond him. For 
behind all of his choice of love objects there is always the sister and 
the aunt; the very idea of clandestine relations brings incest too 
close—the goal is too high and can not be reached. 

We can not ignore here the homosexual aspect. What is the 
significance of his episode with the old physician? Here, too, he is 
passive. Does he want to repeat it with his father and is looking for 
a situation—in reality or phantasy, which would favor it? The 
homosexual dream with his brother (Dream 8) is one such dream; 
the present dream when he brings his sister (his homosexual com- 
ponent) helpless and passive to the physician (father) is another. 


Dream 6. I was on the boat and going down the river. Then 
coming back I seemed to be on another boat, with a friend of mine; 
and he was showing me a short cut in the channel, that is, a place that 
cut off quite a distance. 

There has never been much water here and I always avoided it. 
And it seemed in the dream that at times we were running on mud, 
but we got through. 

This is a warning dream; the sand bank—danger. There are certain 


places he must not go to, certain things he can not do. The boat will 
probably bring up the father again. He is skipping something, conceal- 
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ing something from the analyst—there are some manifestations of 
resistance, something to be avoided. 

Associations make him reflect on things one should not do and on 
things he did but should not have done. He has strong feelings against 
pre-marital relations for single men and extra-marital relations for 
married men. He is much against too much freedom with girls; believes 
girls should do the advancing. Regrets for having exposed himself, for 
having fooled with his sister, for having entertained immoral ideas about 
his aunt and allowing phantasies about her to influence him too much; 
and for having in the past taken some liberties with some girls. Thinks 
he should not have allowed masturbation phantasies take the best of him 
and regrets for having used some pictures of girls—looking at their legs, 
etc., to increase his masturbation pleasures. His present love object, 
Edna, gave him once a picture, which only stimulated his masturbation 
activities; he finally threw it away. 

As a child he used to steal odd things from kindergarten and bring 
them home, but mother would make him take all these things back; how- 
ever, she would not punish him, only telling him not to do it again. In 
fact, he was never given much instruction or prohibitive rules by his 
parents. Whenever his father or mother would learn of something he did 
that they didn’t approve of—as in the case of first exhibition episode with 
his sister, his first masturbation episode, and when he went for the first 
(and last) time to a burlesque show—he would be advised to avoid it or 
be made to promise that he wouldn’t do it. 

He was spanked by his mother only once or twice and by his father a 
dozen times. In most cases, however, he was dealt with mildly and he 
believes that in this manner he came to depend too much on his parents, 
especially mother, for help and advice. 

He now thinks of the few heterosexual experiences he had, regrets 
them much, is sure that his folks, if they knew of it, would not have 
approved of it. But he was visiting his brother, and being away from 
home and fresh from his last failure with Iris, he thought that it was all 
over so that he might as well give in. As long as he had a girl he could 
fight off his passion and during courting he would abstain from masturba- 
tion for a long period of time. On previous occasions when boys would 
suggest his accompanying them to a house, he would always refuse. But 
this time, being away from home and with this disappointment, he finally 
gave in. “As I was walking along the street,” he said, “I met a rather 
attractive girl, but of doubtful looks, who took me up. I was a little 
awkward, she had to assist me. The orgasm followed so soon after the 
connection that it was not more than a second.” 

The first heterosexual relation made him feel bad; he thought he did 
wrong. The second occasion was with a different prostitute, a month 
later; once, and was affected the same. Subsequently he tried to forget 
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all about girls. All his heterosexual experiences occurred between 
twenty-five and twenty-eight years of age, about every two months for 
about nine months, then three times a year, then once a year—all after a 
disappointment, and because he was unable to make friends easily. 

He says: “When I did go to a woman I regarded it as a necessary 
evil which I should risk unless turn to self-abuse. I have gone to differ- 
ent ones each time as I did not care to know them and ever determined 
it was my last time. The prostitute made an appeal only in the sense of 
relief to my feeling which I realized was pleasant. Each time my mind 
seemed to be centering only on being relieved, so that short of one known 
to be diseased I would not have cared who she was. The first one, though, 
I think I did notice rolled her eyes up and I wonder if she was satisfied. 
After the first experience, the desire was not as great but when I did go 
after that it was with a decided conviction that I must. It was a task to 
fulfil, still in some cases, I am sorry to say that it was a pleasure. 

“The fear of contracting some terrible disease has always prevented 
me from receiving as much pleasure as I expected and this was quite 
disappointing. I recall that in the few instances I hardly got ready to 
inserting the penis, than I already had an emission. Following this I cried 
because I thought it was wrong and sinful. 

“When I was with a prostitute it seemed that I must undress entirely 
before going to bed. It did not take long to develop an erection after 
being with a woman. Of course she handled the organ to examine it. 
Being close to a woman is the only way I followed that would excite me. 
My feelings were about everything under the sun; there was at first 
shame of having the desire, then the dissatisfaction of having gone to a 
woman, anxiety at not knowing the outcome, elation while in the act, 
then a depression, only at times content that it was best to do under the 
circumstances. There were times when I would have liked to have lain 
with the woman, but it was mostly getting the sex relation right off and 
getting away. There was little love or caressing lost on what few women 
I was with. I don’t seem to remember much of my thoughts as regards 
what I would rather have the girl do as long as I was relieved. This was 
done so soon that it did not matter. 

“T never had any clandestine relations. It was my idea that it was 
immoral to court decent women with only that purpose, I had an idea 
that it was only the ones that did not care for their morals that did 
that and also that they were really only a few girls that permitted that. 
Then, too, I feared that not knowing many decent girls, if I were to 
approach one in this manner, she would not take it right and tell others 
or show by her actions that she was keeping away from me. On the 
whole, I thought it best to leave the decent girls alone. I did think 
though that if a girl wanted, or knew that I wanted it, she could at 
least let the fellow know in some way as was the case one time when 
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a decent girl did by many suggestive moves confuse me, but in this 
case I loved the girl and really wanted her for my wife, so I thought 
she was just testing me. Later I heard from her that she married and 
she expressed regret that she had led me on, telling me that I was 
a very good boy—that she had never met one that was of my moral 
standing.” 


Here we see the patient running into heterosexual relations to 
escape masturbation practices, because masturbation phantasies carry 
him to incest. But although he may thus temporarily escape mastur- 
bation, he can not escape the phantasies which also accompany his 
heterosexual attempts. He is depressed and morose over his attempts 
at heterosexual activities because of bad conscience, because in his 
phantasies he goes back to the forbidden; he is moral to protect him- 
self from his cravings. His ejaculatio precox is evidently a protective 
mechanism against having in phantasy intercourse with his sister or 
aunt, which is forbidden; as orgasm and emission depend upon phan- 
tasy, he gets relief without doing anything—hence only sensuous 
satisfaction. He is opposed to clandestine relations—once more a 
rationalization of the moral censor against infantile fixations which 
he fears. What is the meaning of the lesser frequency of masturba- 
tion when courting a girl? Masturbation is forbidden him because 
of the accompanying phantasies, but he can indulge in phantasies 
without masturbation and he might have taken recourse to some form 
of masked masturbation. In Dream 4 he tells us that refraining 
from masturbation would increase the frequency of nocturnal emis- 
sions; definite unconscious phantasies and forbidden cravings are 
released at night and his dreams are accompanied by an orgasm. 


Dream 7. It seems that I was in a four or five story building and 
there was an alarm given of an approaching cyclone. I ran down the 
steps with a few others and out into the street. When I got there I 
looked up and my friends looked out of the window asking what did 
T leave for. I thought it odd that they should even question the idea, 
and ran off down the street to a park and started across. A man came 
running and stopped by a small bush, saying that he would be saved 
by that bush. I thought it odd that when big trees go down that he 
thought a little bush would save him. 

While running down the stairs, he feared that the stairs might cave 
in. The cyclone is, to him, something dreadful, invisible, ununderstand- 
able, coming on with an uncontrollable, lightning-like rapidity. Fire is 
not so bad; can be controlled. The patient and the man hid themselves 
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behind a bush. It was in a bush that the first exhibitionistic episode 
took place between himself and the girl. Between the ages of 12-14, 
he attempted a number of times to peep at couples in the bushes— 
heard of couples having relations in the woods; claims, however, never 
to have witnessed the act. Used to wonder about father and mother, 
aunt and uncle, having relations—when, and how often. Heard of a 
certain girl, whom he rather liked, that she had relations with her 
brother—it disgusted him. 

The cyclone is his sexual desire, his exhibitionistic impulse. The 
girl is identified here with his sister, while he identifies himself with 
her brother and he sees himself doing it to his sister. The incestuous 
cravings are strong in him, but the censor makes him disgusted with 
his own craving. Vicariously, he gratifies his cravings in exhibition- 
ism and this has a power over him like a cyclone. 

What is the significance of the man hiding with the patient in the 
bush? He cannot identify him at all. Is it his father? Is the cyclone, 
the bush, the man—all homosexual equivalents? Would he like to 
do with his father what he did with his sister, or father did with his 
aunt—the ultimate goal ? 


Dream 8. I once dreamed of my brother or a man or a boy, who 
happened to rub up against my body, or accidentally I brushed up 
against him. I woke up having an emission. 


He cannot understand why he should have had an emission. Does 
not recall any incident of this kind in actual life. His brother is 
circumcised while he himself is not; this he thinks is responsible for 
much of his preoccupation with sex. When he first came to the hospital, 
he feared that he too might be circumcised and this he did not want 
for fear that he would be less of a man. However, in comparing 
himself to other men, he thought he was all right and never had an 
idea of desiring larger sexual organs. Does he fear circumcision as 
a punishment for a moral crime committed? 

It was only recently while working in the house he noticed his 
sister sitting with her legs crossed and quite exposed. He was much 
aroused by that, approached her and rubbing his hand over her leg, 
said: “My, but you have developed.” Sister smiled but said nothing. 
Patient took this as a silent approval and next day he approached 
once more and again rubbed his hand over her leg, when sister said: 
“You had better not, Bob; control yourself.” Soon after that he 
masturbated, picturing his penis rubbing up against her leg. Now 
there comes to his mind the first episode with his sister, when they 
mutually exposed themselves, the sister taking the initiative, and the 
subsequent humiliation when mother reprimanded him and forbid him to 
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ever do it again. Characteristically, even now he thinks of his sister 
not as an adult, but as the little girl of the years gone by. Once again 
he thinks now of the episode with the old physician who held his, 
patient’s, genitals, the episode being the starting point of his 
masturbation practices. 


This is a very suggestive dream and it is to be regretted that here 
the patient’s associations are very meager—perhaps for a good reason. 
It is the first dream in which the homosexual component appears in an 
undisguised and unmistakable form. It is a situation when his 
brother—or father (the man) are doing something to him. We may 
recall here that the episode—or phantasy, of his father and aunt 
dancing naked. Fact or fancy, this has evidently played a great role 
in his subsequent phantasies. He wants his father to do to him what 
he, the father, did to the aunt. Rubbing up against man’s body 
producing an erection and an emission—transition from the incest to 
the homosexual—phantasies of mutual masturbation or homosexual 
practices with father (physician, man) just as rubbing up against a 
woman’s leg brings forth incest phantasies towards his sister and 
aunt. The situation between himself and father, and Edna and him- 
self, is paralleled. Edna is himself, and himself is the father—he 
and the man. Recall here also other dreams with homosexual indi- 
cations (Dream 9—the physician; Dream 2—the father and oars; 
Dream 7—carrying sister to physician; Dream 9—the horse). 

As in the instance of the first exhibition episode with his sister 
when she took the initiative and with the aunt when she exposed 
herself to him, so in practically all his phantasies he is the passive. 
(Stekel’s “ pleasure without guilt” principle.) The reprimand by 
mother was a warning and made a lasting impression on him. Now, 
he is afraid of any girl because it brings back to his mind the exhi- 
bition episode and his wish-fulfilling phantasies are at someone else’s 
expense. In daily life he expects the girls to approach him and make 
the first step. But it is more than that; he is not aggressive because 
he has great inhibitions and he needs such inhibitions because his 
phantasies go back to incest. 


Dream 9. I was on the street some years ago and there came a 
man on horseback; the horse was running away. The horse crossed 
the road and then ran down the bank on the side where I was. I saw 
that I was in his path and about to be trampled on so I just jumped 
up on his back and as we passed a tree I reached out and caught hold 
of it. Then the other fellow got off too but the horse circled back 
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again and this time there seemed to be a little cat in his way. The 
horse reached down and bit the cat. I felt sorry for the cat as I 
walked way from the scene with my sister. 


He was always afraid of horses, of being kicked and trampled by 
them. As a child he frequently dreamed of horses reaching out and 
wanting to bite his head off and eat him all up—mouth wide open, 
getting hold of him and trying to chew him right up from around 
the waist and all over. Horse symbolizes to him—power, strength, means 
of getting anywhere with certainty; yet treacherous, one never knows 
what a horse might do next; it symbolizes animal strength more than 
intelligence. 

It also symbolizes to him his sexual passion which in a way he likes, 
but of which he is afraid—never knowing what it might make of him, 
where it might lead him—it might kick him, trample on him or even 
kill him. He tries to control his passion and takes refuge by the 
aid of a tree—the bush where he had his first exhibitionistic episode; 
exhibitionism saves him from his cravings. He is his sister, who is 
homosexual component, the horse is his incest craving for his sister 
he takes her by force—a treacherous impulse. He wants to force his 
sister to grant him sexual pleasure—the sadistic component is prominent 
here, just as it was when he threatened Iris with a pistol. The exhibi- 
tionistic act is a substitute for violating his sister and gives him the 
same satisfaction as intercourse. The cat is his sister and symbolizes 
softness, taking care of pet. His sister is very fond of her little pet cat. 
When hurt his sister comes and helps him—he is her pet. 





Dream 10. I was in an auto and seemed to be undressing. Then 
it seemed that there were others in the machine, too. One of them 
was a girl, who was alongside of me, and she seemed to reach over 
and help me undress. Before I was completely undressed I dis- 
covered that she had her hand in my underclothes, then began rub- 
bing me, which made me feel good and I had an emission. 


This is clearly an infantile dream, which emphasizes his cravings 
for his sister, repeating in a very thinly disguised form the episodes 
he had with her years ago. Many of his dreams are of similar nature 
and he uses many symbols to express his incestuous cravings. Even 
his exhibitionistic episodes for which he was arrested appear now 
clearly as an effort to revive the experiences with his sister and aunt. 
This is what he says of them: 


“T am not quite clear how the whole thing started. So far as I am 
able to recall the first time was purely accidental. I think I left home 
rather late and hurried to catch a car. In the hurry I apparently 
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forgot to button up my trousers. I don’t know whether any part of 
my genitals was exposed or to what extent the trousers were open. 
The car was crowded with people, there were no seats available and 
I happened to be standing against some woman who was knitting a 
sweater. As yet I did not know that my trousers were unbuttoned. 
The woman was about thirty-five years old, well built, and of good pro- 
portions. I admit she made a sexual appeal to me. Every now and then I 
would be pushed against her by some one in the back which would bring my 
leg against her leg. This gave me definite satisfaction and then I 
would make a purposeful effort to rub my leg against her. At this 
time I noticed that every now and then she would look at my trousers 
and she smiled, when I finally discovered that the trousers were 
unbuttoned. On learning this, however, I did not make any effort to 
button myself up because I was getting a certain amount of pleasure 
out of it. However, the erection accompanying it, although present, 
was not very marked. I thought that the woman too was deriving 
satisfaction out of this from the way she seemed to smile and because 
it seemed that she was trying to peep a little more and this in turn 
increased my pleasure still more. Our eyes never met as I did not 
make any effort to meet her and she did not look up at all, but of 
course I knew where she was looking. Every now and then she’d speed 
up her work, as I thought from excitement caused by looking at my 
open trousers. The whole thing lasted about twenty minutes and when 
I left the car I buttoned myself up as if nothing had happened to me. 
The odd part of this to me was that I did not masturbate on coming 
home, at least not from that cause, although I think there were a 
few more night dreams following the exposure. 

“TIT can recall that after the first exposure there seemed to be a 
certain amount of pleasure in the idea that such conduct was harmless 
in that it was apparently not objected to by the woman. I had struggled 
so much with myself from masturbation and not having the means to 
satisfy my sexual desire (on account of mother knowing of all my 
expenditures) by either good girls or prostitutes I found after the first 
exposure considerable sexual gratification, that seemed to allay my 
feelings for a while. It was a losing fight with my control over 
feelings, and it led me to expose myself the second and subsequent 
times. I had struggled some time with myself to keep from masturbation 
before, and so I fell that way.” 

“Previous to my second exposure I was nervous, my conversation 
was not plain, and I believe that most persons could see that there 
was something wrong with me. The day previous I definitely made up 
my mind that I would not do it again, yet I premeditated it. On leaving 
the office, I unbuttoned my trousers quite wide open with a portion 
of the penis exposed. I buttoned up my coat as well as my overcoat 
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so that nothing could be observed while I was walking along the street 
and going on the car. On entering the car I decided not to repeat 
the act. I went over to stand against some woman, but I had not 
chosen this particular woman, as I hardly saw her face, but only her 
general body outline. I admit though that there might have been 
some indirect discriminations in so far as least that on this as well as 
future occasions I was rather sure to choose one of the type that 
would ordinarily appeal to me. I cannot describe the woman in the 
second instance, nor for that matter all the subsequent occasions, but 
am rather sure each time it was a different woman. This one I 
believe was about twenty-one years old. As I came to stand against her 
rather close because of the crowded condition of the car, a sudden emotion 
overtook me something like the feeling one experiences on a bridge 
looking over on the tide water or on a brink of a waterfall, when one 
gets a strange desire to jump. I purposely moved still closer and 
then opened my overcoat and coat thus exposing myself to her and 
to her only. I thus stood before her for about ten minutes when I had 
to change the car, I buttoned up my overcoat and coat, but not the 
trousers and when I entered the other car I again found a place to 
stand against some young woman. She was about twenty-six years old. 
She was holding her hand on the umbrella, and as I was leaning toward 
her, her hand would be brushing against my organ. She did not move the 
umbrella away and I thought that she kept her hand there purposely. 
There was an erection and marked pleasure. This lasted ten minutes. 
Then she got off the car. When I sat down, I did not button up, but 
did so before I got to the house. 

“The next evening I acted as previously, coming on the car with 
my trousers unbuttoned and penis exposed, but my coat and overcoat 
buttoned up. This time I was standing before some young woman 
to whom I soon exposed myself. Although I did not knowingly plan 
to do so, the exposure came into view of her two companions, who 
were sitting alongside of her. I had an idea that only street women 
used paint and powder and as the appearance of these girls showed 
that they had plenty of each, I accordingly thought that they could 
not be very good girls and felc sure that they would not object to 
the act. The girls laughed, looked at me, turned away, then looked 
and laughed again, seemingly enjoying the exposure—at least I thought 
so. It seemed to me that I got more pleasure out of the fact that 
several women had noticed my organ. I thus stood before them for 
15 or 20 minutes when the crowd began to thin out and as some 
seats became available, I sat down. 

“The following evening, when was the fifth and last time, I acted 
as I did on previous occasions and when I entered the car I took my 
stand before some woman about twenty-six years old, well built and 
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of good proportions. Although I did not see her features well enough, 
I am rather sure she was not the same that I met on the car before. 
I rode three city blocks with myself exposed, the front buttons of my 
trousers opened. This time as soon as I exposed myself, I felt something 
wrong and struggled powerfully against exposing myself. As the erection 
was becoming very marked, I finally succeeded, after a few minutes, 
to close my coat but not the trousers, and turned my back to the 
woman. 

“Some light was finally getting through me that it was not the 
right thing to do morally. The question of lawful right has never 
entered my mind at all; I realized I did not mean any harm and as 
long as they seemed to enjoy it, I thought but little of this side of 
the question. At this, the last time, I think that the woman who saw 
me the first time, followed me accompanied by a detective. How the 
detective or the woman happened to be there, I cannot explain. Shortly 
after, as I was getting off the car, I was arrested. 

“The exposures had the effect on me similar to the satisfaction 
of hugging or rubbing against a girl and I derived satisfaction mainly 
from phantasies accompanying the act. 

“TI do not believe that the exposures have had any particular effect 
on masturbation by either increasing or decreasing the practice. I believe 
I had a few more dreams with emissions. I would dream that I was 
on the street, passing some woman, taking her aside and rubbing up 
against her leg and body. They were all young women, ranging in 
age from twenty to thirty years. On one or two occasions I dreamed 
of actual sex relations. The woman was practically undressed and 
she fully permitted my advances and everything would go smoothly and 
the entire act completely satisfactory. At this time I would wake up.” 

Although the first exhibition attack is claimed by the patient to 
have been purely accidental and may even appear so on the surface, 
we may well doubt it. He admits that at best he is not quite clear 
how the whole thing happened—they never do. There is, on the 
other hand much internal evidence that everything in his life was 
shaping itself so as to lead to exhibitionism. In spite of most 
desperate and pathetic efforts made, he has been growingly finding 
himself a failure in every form of sexual activity he has so far 
sought and found. He has been running from dreams to mastur- 
bation, from masturbation to frotteur activities, from these to court- 
ing, from courting to heterosexual relations and no adjustment yet. 
Recently he has lost the most cherished love object he has yet had. 
He is now ready to regress again. In one of his usual frotteur 
experiences he chances to stand against a woman who he admits 
made a sexual appeal to him. The woman is thirty-five years old, 
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well built and of good proportions—a striking resemblance to his 
aunt according to the description given by himself. He purposely 
rubs his leg up against her leg, deriving definite satisfaction there- 
from, repeating merely in a form the combined experiences with 
his aunt and sister, phantasying that they are rubbing him. One 
scene remains yet to be enacted by him to complete the performance 
—his own exposure—which he now did. With this, the phantasy 
is reénacted in its completed form and gives full outlet to his 
cravings. That the act was not accompanied at any time by either 
complete erection or masturbation, need not surprise us, because 
his early episodes with sister were not always accompanied by either 
complete erection or masturbation. And that he was in all the 
attacks passive is due to the fact that in his episodes with his sister, 
he was the passive, she taking the initiative—she masturbated him; 
now in his exhibitionistic attack, he is passive again, waiting in 
phantasy for her to complete the act. We may recall here too, 
other situations in which he was the passive—the peeping episode 
with his aunt (see dream 2), the episode with the old physician when 
he was also the passive agent in the mutual handling of the genitals 
(see dream 5) and when he witnessed the scene between his father 
and aunt (see dream 2). 


DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS 


The question of diagnosis here is important and with some 
knowledge of the more intimate aspects of the man’s life should 
not present any difficulty. In the observation ward of the City 
Hospital he was diagnosed as dementia precox, probably because 
being quite upset by arrest and confinement, he appeared some- 
what dazed and confused for a while and with his usual back- 
wardness gave the impression of being an old deteriorated precox. 
But it was not evident from any examination of him at the hospital 
that he was ever delusional, hallucinated or intellectually deteriorated. 
He is also an emotionally inadequate individual, but this is quite 
constitutional with him and his emotional reaction can hardly be 
regarded as an evidence of emotional deterioration. It might be 
suggested that if his conflicts become acute enough and the tension 
high enough that he may yet develop and end as a precox, but 
this is highly doubtful. He is simply not the type of the individual 
who handles his problems in a psychotic manner. 

The man is clearly a biologically inadequate individual and in 
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the ordinary psychiatric terminology he would be labeled constitutional 
psychopathic personality without psychosis. But we do not find in 
him any of the personality traits and the temperamental and volitional 
defects which are presumed to be characteristic of the psychopath. 
His judgment too, although often obscured by his emotional drives, 
does not show the defect which we observe in the psychopath. At 
the same time we note that his difficulties are manifested almost 
entirely in the sexual and not in the social sphere and are clearly 
the result of psychobiologic arrested development, of ontogenetic 
evolution ceasing at the homosexual and perhaps even lower level. 
This suggests the psychoneurotic rather than the psychopathic type 
of personality. The man is a very effeminate type of individual, 
has never been able to adjust himself normally at a heterosexual 
level. The anamnesis shows him to be of a hysterical make-up 
and descriptively he may be said to be a case of obsessional neurosis. 
A more intimate study of his inner life clearly reveals him as 
suffering from a severe regressive neurosis. Characterologically, the 
sexual offenders—those guilty of crimes clearly sexual in nature, 
usually turn out to be psychoneurotics whose crime expresses in its 
own manner a particular underlying difficulty. 

The prognosis of this case is poor, at best doubtful. His diffi- 
culties are too deeply ingrained and above all he has no sincere 
desire to effect a genesis and reéducation. Analysis has given 
him some insight into the fundamental conflicts which confront him, 
but he still wants what he wants, insisting on living the way he 
wants, spending his time in dull phantasying. His one desire is 
to get married, not realizing that the regressive phantasies which 
have so far prevented him from making a satisfactory heterosexual 
adjustment, will also lead him to failure in married life. He would 
no doubt constitute himself a faithful and obedient husband, and 
honor and obey the rest of his life—if only some nice girl would 
have him; but even aside from his total lack of ability to properly 
court a love object, his whole personality is not such that would 
appeal to the average girl. 

Although the man showed some distinct asocial tendencies, his 
criminality was not of the more or less wilfully intentioned type 
as appears to be the case with ordinary offenders, but on the 
contrary was expressive of the heavy constitutional and psychogenic 
burdens which this man has been carrying all his life. To speak, 
therefore, of this case as one of conscious guilt, premeditated motive 
or wilful intent would hardly accord with such facts as we have at 
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hand; and to punish the man for the offense would be as reasonable 
as to punish an epileptic for having convulsions or a precox for 
having delusions. We are obviously dealing here with powerful 
unconscious drives, with intense emotional reactions that are quite 
beyond the reach of any reason and are not influenced by any 
punishment. In such case as this, psychoanalysis offers the only 
therapeutic means through which we can hope to effect a complete 
and rapid genesis of the condition. In its absence, the man can 
receive with the aid of a Mental Hygiene Clinic such useful guidance 
as will help him to adjust as best possible to some of his 
difficulties. But the true task of a Mental Hygiene in such cases is 
prophylaxis, in educating parents to recognize in developing children 
those minute and now unrecognizable traits and influences which 
later develop into gross abnormalities; and for this, again, we need 
a larger knowledge of the psychic mechanisms underlying neuroses 
and their relation to criminal behavior. 


SUMMARY 


The case reported here is that of an adult white male, age thirty, 
who was arrested on the charge of indecent exposure. The physical 
examination reveals but little of constitutional pathology that can 
be taken as definitely significant. The outstanding features are 
that the man is delicately formed and poorly developed physically, 
rather youthful, even boyish in appearance and distinctly feminine 
in his reactions. Many of his bodily features suggest the under- 
development of the pituitary and thyroid glands. The mental exam- 
ination shows the man to possess a rather good native intelligence 
and no evidence of deterioration. However, he has a childish and 
untrained mind with few interests. 

The anamnesis reveals a negative family history and a family 
setting that was apparently not strikingly different from the ordinary. 
Patient’s early physical history is negative with the exception of an 
attack of infantile paralysis. From early childhood he appeared to 
have been of a rather quiet disposition, somewhat of a dreamer 
and visionary and inclined to be seclusive; submissive rather than 
aggressive with but little initiative, preferring to play with his 
brother and sister; often played with dolls with girls. Was some- 
times given to mild tantrums. His behavior in school was excellent, 
but he was not fond of his studies, and although very conscientious, 
was a little behind in some of his classes; had however, a better 
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aptitude for mechanics and music. As he was growing up he did 
not appear to care for sports and beyond his bicycle, a temporary 
interest in military drill and a passion to navigate small boats, he 
showed but little interest in the usual activities of boys. His occu: 
pational history appears negative and he always made a fair 
industrial adjustment. 

In his personality make-up he is described as being of an even, 
although sensitive disposition; not very expressive of his feelings, 
but kind and sympathetic; much of a dreamer and not very ambi- 
tious, but very honest in all his dealings. 

In so far as observed by the family the patient has given but 
little evidence of very much curiosity in regards to sex matters 
either in childhood or puberty and adolescence; at the same time 
it is obvious he began to display sex activities quite early. Since 
early age he has showed a marked preference for girls’ company, 
but was very bashful and painfully shy in their presence, hardly 
able to express his emotions even when feeling deeply ; his aggressive- 
ness seldom going beyond holding the girl’s hand and he would 
not think of making any further advances until given some encour- 
agement to which he would usually respond with a greatly exagger- 
ated emotional reaction; at all times, however, he was little 
appreciative of the actual situation. Since as early an age as eight 
years he has been having numerous love affairs in which his love 
making was rather at a distance; and the girl in question would 
often be quite ignorant of the fact that he ever cared for her. 

The most serious of all his love affairs was with a girl named 
Iris. He was then twenty-three years of age. From the day he 
began to show interest in her, he constituted himself a devoted 
slave to her and her family. One night he returned home much 
later than usual and he appeared confused, somewhat excited and 
quite hysterical, all because he met the girl and she wouldn’t speak 
to him. It was several days before he returned to normal. Shortly 
after she again refused to have anything to do with him. That 
day when he returned home, his coat, hat, collar and tie were gone. 
Another time something similar to this happened and he wandered 
off and was brought back home by some man who found him quite 
a distance from the house, groaning and crying. One day the 
family received a message from Providence Hospital that Robert 
had been hurt. It developed later that he attempted suicide by 
trying to jump a freight train. Sometime later he crawled up to 
Iris’ window with an (unloaded) pistol in his hand and when dis- 
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covered he appeared dazed and quite unable to explain adequately 
what his idea was in doing this, but it was probably hysterical in 
nature. To break the affair the family sent him to Pittsburgh 
where he soon fell in love with another girl and when he met 
with a refusal, he again attempted to hurt himself. This time the 
revolver was loaded. Subsequent to this he had a number of other 
affairs, all ending disastrously and in a somewhat similar fashion. 

Of the patient’s inner personal life some significant material has 
been obtained through the dream analysis. At the age of eight, 
he had mutual exhibitionistic episode with a neighboring girl, accom- 
panied by erection and pleasurable feeling. About two years later 
he had a number of mutual exhibitionistic episodes with his sister ; 
his sister being more on the aggressive, touching and rubbing his 
organs, this producing an erection and marked feeling of pleasure. 
The episode ceased for a while when the sister, conscience stricken, 
confessed to the mother; nevertheless, their effects on the patient 
were very profound and lasted up to date, the craving for the 
repetition of these conditioning much of his subsequent behavior ; 
the motive appearing in one or another disguised form in his overt 
actions toward his sister, as well as in his dreams and phantasies 
in which he would sometimes identify himself with his sister and 
another person (father) with himself—transition from the incest 
to the homosexual. At the age of sixteen he had another series 
of episodes with his sister, this time lying with her on the bed, 
rubbing up against her, imitating sexual intercourse, the activities 
being accompanied by marked erection and orgasm and a heightened 
display of affect. Subsequently, prevented from full expression 
of these incest cravings, he would frequently resort to rubbing 
up and pressing against her body, the accompanying phantasies 
taking him back to earlier scenes and episodes with her. Even 
to-day he sees her not as an adult, but as the little girl he knew. 

An episode, or phantasy, at the age of four or five, is recalled 
in which the patient saw his father dancing with his aunt, both 
being nearly naked. Another dream is recorded in which he is 
rubbing up against his brother or “some man” and wakes up 
with an emission. Associations here, although meagre, reveal dis- 
tinct homosexual cravings toward his father. 

A number of episodes with other aunts seem to have had con- 
siderable influence on him. One aunt in bathing him used to rub 
his genitals. With another aunt he had a peeping episode when 
she was taking a bath; he saw her fully exposed and rubbing her 
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legs. The episode excited him a great deal and made a lasting 
impression on him being reproduced in phantasy in many of his 
masturbation activities. This together with his experiences with his 
sister was apparently the main contributing factor in his frotteur 
activities which are but masked forms of masturbation. Associations 
suggest that behind the craving for sister and the aunt is the 
incestuous craving for his mother and a strong emotional dependence 
on her. A number of exhibitionistic dreams are recorded which 
reveal a constant but unsuccessful struggle on the part of the 
patient to overcome the incest barrier. 

His first masturbation experiences are associated with an old 
physician who handled patient’s genitals and made him, the patient, 
touch his, physician’s, genitals. Subsequently he masturbated fre- 
quently, often excessively, the masturbation activities being accom- 
panied (or engendered) by incest phantasies. He had frequent 
dreams with emissions accompanied by anxiety, because in dreams 
the incest phantasies caine nearer the surface. Several attempts at 
heterosexual activities all failed, the failure presumably protecting 
him from realizing his incestuous cravings. We also find in him 
complete failure in all his attempts to win a love object, because 
having played in the past essentially a passive role, he does not 
care for courting and can not put forth sufficient aggressiveness for 
it, and further, such success would bring him nearer to realizing 
his incest cravings, which barrier, again, he can not pass. His 
failures to win his love object have resulted on a number of 
occasions in hysterical outbreaks and attempts to harm himself in 
order to evoke sympathy from others, and on other occasions, 
brought to surface marked expressions of jealousy and attempts 
to harm his love object—both situations expressing his narcissistic 
and sadistic tendencies. 

Strongly fixated on incestuous and homosexual cravings and un- 
able because of this to effect an adequate sexual adjustment, the 
patient sought and found in exhibitionism a new method and a 
new avenue of escape. The episodes appear as uncontrollable 
impulses, completely satisfying in themselves and hence not accom- 
panied or followed by any marked display of other sexual activities. 
They reveal themselves as almost hallucinatory psychic states during 
which he regresses to his earlier life, repeating in phantasy the old 
scenes of exhibition, peeping and rubbing incidents with his sister, 
aunts, father and mother. 
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A CASE OF SMOKE PHOBIA * 


By Puuip S. Graven, M.D. 


ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Otto W. is a twenty-three year old professional pianist. He has 
suffered for the past seven years from an unusual phobia; that of 
fear of the sight of smoke. He fears the sight of smoke because 
it instantly provokes a most intense pain in one of the eyes, some- 
times the left and sometimes the right, which, when once started, 
may endure for several hours and exhaust the patient from its 
torturing effects. He was examined by a number of the great 
eye specialists in Vienna, but all of them, he says, were at a loss 
to know what the exact nature of his condition could be and were 
unable to do anything for him. One of the specialists even diagnosed 
his case as being trachoma. 

The pain may be provoked by any sort of association with smoke 
or by anything that may irritate the face or nose. Shaving is thus 
a great source of annoynance; the irritation resulting therefrom 
induces pain at once in one of the eyes. Before entering a barber- 
shop, he looks carefully in all directions to see if there is a smoker 
in sight. If he sees anyone smoking he must wait till the next day. 
If a smoker enters the shop while he is there, he suffers the greatest 
of anguish. Cold air or a sharp breeze touching his face after 
shaving gives rise to great pain in the eye. In this way a strange 
compulsion system almost arose; when he felt a particularly chilly 
blast of wind strike his face, he would turn his back to it and take 
a certain number (7) of steps backward and then a certain number 
(10) forward to get rid of the disturbing effects of the imagined 
irritation. Any irritation of the nose may also cause pain in the 
eye. He cannot tolerate the odor of perfume, especially if it is 
a bit sharp. One day his wife burned a rag with lysol on it in 
the stove of the sleeping room. A strong odor of lysol persisted 
there for several days. After that, he was unable to sleep in 
this room, for he assumed that the odor was still present, but imper- 


*A case referred to the writer for analysis by Dr. Wilhelm Stekel of 
Vienna. 
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ceptible. He was unable to sleep if he happened to think about 
the ink well being open. He had to get up and ascertain whether 
it was closed or not. He imagined that a vapor emanated from it 
and that this vapor had the same quality as an “ invisible smoke.” 
He also thought this to be true of the scent of lysol and perfume. 

His smoke phobia is incomparably the worst tormentor and makes 
his life miserable almost every minute of the day. Even the sight 
of an unlit pipe, cigar or cigarette is sufficient to cause the eye pain. 
A lighted match or lamp, a steaming plate of soup, etc., has the 
same painful effect upon the eye as smoke. Smoke from cigars 
was the plague of his life. If, when walking along the sidewalk, 
he saw a smoker approach him, he would hurry to the other side 
of the street, often heedless of the danger of passing autos and 
street cars. It is the first glance, a “catching sight” of a cigar, 
pipe, or, less so, of a cigarette that is so troublesome. After the 
first look, the presence of the smoker is not disturbing any more, 
but still serves as a sufficient impetus to set up the eye pain. Every 
new cigar and each smoker can give rise to a distinct eye pain, and 
the more of these there are, the more distressing is his symptom 
and the more rabid becomes his smoke phobia. If he sees a man 
preparing to smoke, he can sometimes muster up enough strength, 
“will power” he calls it, to prevent the occurrence of the pain, 
but he can do this only at a great expenditure of energy. It can 
thus be easily understood what a great struggle the patient has 
daily as a professional pianist in a large restaurant and cabaret 
where there are numerous smokers. At the close of his day’s playing, 
which consists of five hours, he is usually so exhausted that he 
can barely reach home. And all the while he dreads the next day, 
for he thinks of the many smokers he will encounter. 

He has noticed that after having known a man for a long time, 
the sight of his cigar will provoke less pain or even none at all, 
for he has, by some unknown mental process, been able to accustom 
himself to this man’s presence. The patient describes the eye pain 
as being exactly like that experienced when a joint is forcibly bent 
far back. The pain may partake of the nature of a “ Wollust,” 
i.e., a pleasurable sensation. He says that while he wishes to rid 
himself of it, he many times is aware of a strange desire to retain it. 
He often feels himself enrapt by its gratifying, even though painful, 
sensation. He realized that he would have considerable resistance 
to parting with it and therefore resistance against being cured. 
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This proved to be true as we shall see later. He has never noticed 
that fantasies occurring with music gave rise to the eye pain, but 
on the contrary it helped, as did the playing of chess, to drive it 
away. Many times when he was tormented by his eye trouble, he 
made fantasies about himself as being “the world’s greatest orator 
or opera singer,” etc., and he felt partially or entirely relieved. 
He states that his smoke phobia appeared almost one year after 
the occurrence of the eye symptoms. During this year, indifferent 
objects provoked the eye pains, such as seeing a telephone pole, 
pinching his buttocks, etc. He thinks it was a matter of deliberate 
selection that he has such fear of smoke. He believes that he had 
to find something that could reasonably account for irritation of 
the eyes and thus to provoke the pain. Smoke finally was selected, 
for it seemed to him the best irritant. 

He often felt impelled to blind himself, even to scratch out his 
eyes, to obtain relief. He frequently thought of committing suicide. 
He was afraid that it would be too painful to shoot himself through 
the eye. 

The patient is the illegitimate son of a retired German army 
officer. For the first five years of his life he lived in the home 
of strangers who were paid by his father for his upkeep. He was 
very badly taken care of and frequently beaten. On some occasions 
he was made to eat sand as a punishment for even minor offenses. 
After his last offense, that of setting fire to a house, it became 
necessary to place him in his rightful home, that of his father (who 
in the meantime had been married) and mother. He was very 
severely beaten for this offense by both his caretaker and father. 
For over fifteen years after that he stuttered over all words con- 
taining the letters s and sh. His father attempted to cure him 
of the stuttering by frequent whippings, but to no avail. He states 
that he admired his father as a very great man, but he felt no 
love for him. He loved his mother dearly, for she was always 
kind to him. He has always felt that she was his only friend, 
even though she never interfered when his father beat him. 

When the patient was eight years old his father had a very serious 
illness. After this he remained constantly at home. Frequent con- 
flicts then arose between him and the patient, for he was a strict 
and brutal disciplinarian of the Prussian army type, and tried to 
handle the patient as a raw recruit. But the patient would not 
submit to his bullying tactics and as a consequence he was frequently 
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badly beaten. A number of times he was beaten until he became 
unconscious. He describes one of these whipping occasions as fol- 
lows: “My father kept a large book in which he recorded each 
of my offenses, i.e., of my infringements upon his Spartan code of 
discipline which he had formulated for me. For each offense I 
was to receive so many whacks from his whip. When a total of 
twenty-five whacks had accumulated, he then took me into a room 
where he held a sort of private court session with me. He put 
me on trial as a criminal. He enumerated every one of my offenses 
and asked me if I had anything to say in my defense. Of course, 
I was too frightened to say anything. He then forced me to kneel 
before a picture of the Holy Maria and pray to have my sins 
and offenses forgiven. After this ceremony, he would lay me over 
the seat of a chair, hold me fast and beat me. I would cry as 
though I were being murdered. The neighbors were often aroused 
and threatened to have my father arrested. My mother never inter- 
fered with any of these brutal procedures and I often hated her 
for not having had the courage to try at least to hinder his terrible 
onslaughts.” 

Another experience with his father at this time which stamped 
his memory with bitter hatred was that which occurred every morning 
when he was forced to get up at five o’clock. He slept in the 
kitchen and each morning his father came in at 4:30 to light a fire. 
He vividly remembers the smoking lamp glaring in his eyes, and how 
his father made so much noise lifting the stove covers on and off. 
The patient thought his father did all this mainly to disturb his 
sleep, for he kept continually nagging him about getting up. The 
patient usually refused to arise and then his father shook the bed 
and even threw cold water on him. He frequently was so infuriated, 
that he felt capable of committing any sort of crime at such times. 
He believes he could have killed his father. In his violent rage 
he ground his teeth together or chewed the bed sheets. 

The patient showed considerable musical talent early in life. At 
the age of seven he gave his first public piano concert. He was 
very popular with every one and looked upon as a budding genius. 
His father, however, merely mocked at his success and interested 
himself in his art only in so far as he earned money by this occu- 
pation by playing at dances, etc. The patient detested his father 
for this lack of appreciation; he was a “thorn in his eye,” and 
as revenge frequently played music that irritated him. And so the 
feud between father and son rose to a higher and higher pitch. 
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The reading of novels was tabood by his father. He was per- 
mitted to read books dealing only with history. He devoured all 
the literature he could find about the bloody French and Russian 
revolutions. The offense of reading novels was so ruthelessly im- 
pressed upon him that the word novel has ever since been filled with 
the odium incurred from the brutalities of his father. He cannot 
read a novel now for it is too abundantly associated with the baneful 
implications arising from his youth. It can therefore be well under- 
stood that, if the word novel is so deeply engraved upon his memory 
owing to its implied associations with his father, then also the sight 
of smoke can in a similar degree be so associated. The recollection 
of the smoking lamp in the early morning and the many cigars smoked 
by his father serve as a connecting link between his father and 
his smoke phobia. We have here the first indications that the fear 
of smoke is due to thoughts of his father. It is these thoughts 
that produce a psychic conflict which is then expressed by the eye 
pains. In this paper a solution to this combination will be given. 

The patient remained a model boy until the age of fourteen in 
spite of these unsuitable surroundings. He then became a member 
of a disorderly gang of ruffians. This change in his behavior 
occurred shortly after the birth of his only brother. He was very 
jealous of his brother, chiefly because his father was so much inter- 
ested in him. At the age of eighteen he contracted a venereal disease 
diagnosed at that time as syphilis. When his father learned about 
it he ordered him away from home, giving him only three days in 
which to find another lodging. The predicament which thus befell 
the patient can well be imagined when one considers that he was 
still a student in high school, was without a position and had no 
money with which to pay for treatment. He made no complaint, 
however, and fortunately was taken into the home of his aunt. 
The following month he was sent by his aunt to a hospital for a 
course of treatment of syphilis. He was very lonely in the hospital 
and cried for hours at a time. He brooded considerably over 
his father’s injustice. Two months later he experienced the first 
pain in his eyes, and it soon assumed such intensity as to make 
it almost impossible to sit through a lecture in high school. The 
year previous to this he had frequently noticed momentary feelings 


of dim, cloudy vision. He once used this symptom as an excuse 
to obtain money from his father to go to a neighboring city to 
visit an opera under the pretense of seeking medical attention. He 
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also gave this early eye disturbance as the reason to his friends 
for going to the hospital, where he had received the antisyphilitic 
treatment. 

He lived very satisfactorily with his aunt for three years before 
he began his profession as a pianist. During this time he complained 
most bitterly about his eye pains and made liberal use of them 
as an excuse to absent himself from school. He became very 
rebellious against his teachers and if he were punished he would 
feel as if he were a martyr, for he thought he not only was abused 
by every one, but also was afflicted by a most unusual form of 
eye disease. He was very proud of his eye trouble, he says, and 
has always maintained the greatest delight to see how famous eye 
specialists were baffled in their attempts to learn about its exact 
nature. His mother frequently sent him cakes and pastries; she 
alone remained his one faithful friend. He often met his father 
on the street, but they never exchanged words. Death wishes of 
his father became conscious at this time, but they were always 
attended by a troubled conscience and so were quickly repressed. 

His aunt was very “nervous” and incessantly complained of 
pains in all parts of the body. The patient soon became like 
his aunt in that he too had many bodily pains. In fact, he could 
induce pain in any part of his body so intense as to cause him 
to cry out. He could then instantly terminate the pain. His aunt 
also complained of heart trouble and so the patient thought some- 
thing was wrong with his heart. He has ever since had a “ nervous, 
painful heart.” At the end of the fifth week of the analysis, he 
completely lost these manifestations. 

For the past four years the pains in the eye have occurred daily 
without exception. He unceasingly blames his father for all his 
suffering and believes himself to be the hapless offering, a martyr, 
to his father’s bestial conduct. He wished his father would die and 
then he could return home and live happily with his mother. He 
sees himself standing beside his father’s grave. He does not shed 
a tear and he feels proud to show every one how indifferent he 
is to his father’s death. He often has the fantasy of returning home 
as a famous musician, and to be admired by everybody, but he will 
completely ignore his father; this is part of his revenge. 

His father, he often repeats, really was an indifferent person 
to him as far as parental love and respect were concerned. The 
inner relationship to his mother is clearly brought out by the following 
dreams. 
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Dream 1: 1 am traveling to a small town near my home with 
the wife of my friend. We go to a hotel. I try to find her room. 
I enter a room and see no one. I feel an impulse to steal something 
but I find only worthless things, among them being an empty purse 
on a trunk. I am aware of a guilty conscience. I sneak out fearing 
to be detected. I enter another room where I do not find the 
woman I came with, but the mother of my illegitimate child and 
her two sisters. I at once had an erotic feeling and exposed my 
penis. The youngest sister performed fellatio upon me which was 
very pleasant, but without a pollution. I apologized to her for not 
having first washed my penis. Then I find myself in the presence 
of my wife and another older woman. My wife said to her that 
I would gratify her wishes. The elderly woman then led me into 
another room and she lay on the bed. My wife watched us through 
the glass window in the door. At first I was impotent, but soon 
I became potent and had intercourse. I awakened just before the 
occurrence of an orgasm. 

Interpretation: During the analysis it became evident that this 
patient, up to the age of fourteen, was decidedly religious, a model 
boy. This being the case, I felt that the cultural nature of the 
conflict was essentially based upon Christian faith and it was therefore 
necessary to search for the symbols representing this faith. To 
this end I assumed that in this dream the patient plays the central 
role in an important constellation of affect: he is the central 
figure, Christ; and the two women, the Holy Maria and Magdalena, 
represent his mother and wife—the holy and the lowly as set forth 
in the bible. The third sister in the first part of the dream represents 
his conscience. He attempts to steal something, a purse; take 
forbidden love. The fellatio performed by the lowly one, his wife. 
The older woman in the second part of his dream is his mother. 

As soon as this interpretation was formulated, it was told him. 
Then the following evidence, which came to the surface in subsequent 
associations, demonstrated the accuracy of the interpretation and 
clearly confirmed my conception. He frequently thinks of his wife 
as being a prostitute and then he can enjoy intercourse with her 
much better. He also makes her practice various forms of sexual 
perversions upon him, among them being analingus. He often has 
thought that only a goddess could really gratify him sexually, and 
in this dream he has his cravings fulfilled. He also has depreciated 
his mother consciously by thinking about her in the act of defecation; 
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and so she is placed in the same category as those with whom he 
can have intercourse without a troubled conscience. 

He says he has often thought that his mother was the Holy 
Maria and that he was the product of an immaculate conception. 
He was the flesh and blood of his mother and his father was merely 
a stranger and intruder in their home. He felt as though he 
had no father at all; only his mother existed for him. The patient 
can recall that as a boy he stood by the statue of Maria in church 
and had the fantasy of enjoying intercourse with her. He at 
once had a bad conscience and feared the punishment of God. One 
night after such a fantasy he awakened in great fright, for he thought 
the devil was under his bed kicking him in the back. 

This dream not only reveals a strong incest motive, but also 
an unusually extensive moral background. It therefore can easily 
be understood what a serious psychic disturbance can occur when 
powerful criminal impulses, stirred up by brutal punishment, conflict 
with this hypermoral barrier. The religious roots lie side by 
side with the criminal impulses. This is shown in the next dream. 

Dream 2: Iam sitting in a large plain room. My wife and a 
younger woman are also there. My feet have just been washed 
and I am about to dry my feet with my white mantle when I hear 
the landlord entering. I become frightened and pretend to be covering 
up my knees. 

Interpretation: In this dream we notice again the powerful 
religious component of his soul. He is sitting as Christ in a large 
room like that in which the last supper was held. His feet are 
washed as those of Christ. And again two women appear, the 
Maria and the Magdalena. The landlord is his father who arouses 
his evil impulses and disturbs his moral ego—his purity, and soils his 
outlook upon life, the white mantle. His strong moral character is 
further established by a frequently recurring fantasy in which he sees 
himself walking amongst wild animals without being molested: like 
Daniel in the lion’s den, he is favored by God’s protection. 

The patient’s fixation to his mother is further unusually clearly 
expressed in his dreams. 

Dream 3: I was in the home of one of my friends. I was 
sentenced to death for some reason unknown to me. I saw the 
mother of my friend with a pistol. I stood before her and bravely 
commanded her to shoot. I had no fear. She then shot me and 
I felt the bullet painlessly enter my heart. I saw myself fall down 
dead. 
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Interpretation: The mother of his friend represents his own 
mother and she shoots him as Cupid shoots the lover in the heart. 
He is pierced in the heart by the love of his mother. 

Dream 4: Iam at home as a boy. I am studying very learned 
subjects such as science, art, Greek, etc. I am awaiting my teacher. 
My mother is there and I feel so happy. Then I find myself in 
a very warm room. I see a naked woman on the bed. I have on 
only a shirt. She grasps me and gives me many kisses. But I 
dislike this very much because of a bad odor from her mouth. 

Interpretation: The bad odor reminded the patient of the odor 
he noticed as a boy about his mother when she was ill. The odor 
symbolizes his foul, immoral cravings for her. 

Dream 5: Iam in the same room with a woman from my native 
town. We are in bed. I felt very passionate and wanted to have 
intercourse. She held my erect penis and we were about to have 
intercourse when I noticed that she wore underpants. I told her to 
take them off and she said to me to see if the door was locked. 
As I approached the door, I had a feeling of fear, for I thought her 
husband was watching us. I found the door unlocked and tried 
to lock it. I had to turn the latch from left to right, instead of 
from right to left, as is usually the way. I went to the window 
to see if anyone was watching us. The window sill was so high 
that when I stood on tiptoes it was at the level of my chin. 

Interpretation: This dream refers to an early period in his 
childhood. That the window sill is at the level of his chin shows 
that he was a small boy. As a small boy he had cravings for 
his mother, but this was immoral and forbidden as is shown in 
the dream by the several obstacles (pants, lock, fear of being 
observed) imposed to prevent his having intercourse. 

The presence of such a strong incest motive may also account 
for most of the conflicts with his father. He unconsciously opposed 
him as a rival for the love of his mother. This resulted in the 
frequent offenses for which the patient was so harshly beaten. That 
he was punished too severely there can be no doubt, and this led 
to a bitter feeling of revenge against his father. 

Dream 6: As I was sitting in a cafe I saw several policemen 
pass by conducting a criminal to prison. Then I saw the following 
brightly illuminated words: “Servius Mac Donius, sentenced to 
death.” I thought it was an unjust sentence, and I remarked aloud 
to someone that the consul could free him, and that aliens were 
too severely judged, while citizens were too readily freed. 
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Interpretation: The patient sees himself as the criminal sentenced 
to death. But he feels that it is an unjust sentence because he 
is an alien. He was an alien at home. His brother was the favored 
one, he could do as he pleased without punishment. A _ strong 
feeling of jealousy is revealed. But while he was meek and servile, 
never raising a hand against his brutal father, he at the same 
time had strong impulses as Macbeth within himself. The Mac 
Donius refers (by his associations) to the Macbeth within his soul: 
He has thoughts of killing his father (the king). He would thus 
revenge himself for the misery he had been compelled to endure. 

These thoughts, however, give rise to qualms of a bad conscience 
and so they are repressed. It is from this repression that the para- 
pathia arises. These are the thoughts that are awakened by the 
sight of smoke. 

His mode of thinking may be formulated as follows: His father 
antagonizes him wherever he turns; he craves more attention from 
his father, but his brother takes it from him, and so jealousy, hate 
and revenge ensue; he wishes to possess his mother, but his father 
is the hated rival; he is adored by everybody for his art, but his 
father merely scoffs at him and shows not the slightest admiration 
for his musical talent; and he has been many years the butt of 
his father’s brutal impulses. He had lived in a continuous state 
of psychic traumatism. Savage impulses were awakened, but an 
abreaction was barred because of his thoroughly saturated moral 
nature, which almost reached the pitch of a “Christus Neurosis.” 
His impulses demanded this moral barrier to prevent him from com- 
mitting a crime: that of killing his father. A serious conflict thus 
arose between his criminal and his moral ego, but it was not to 
be dissolved by repression. The impulses, by unconscious impacts, 
troubled his conscience. The conscience, he learned in church, was 
symbolized by God. He was shown pictures wherein he saw the 
“eye” of God peeping out from between the clouds to detect all evil 
doers and to punish them. The impulses pained his hypermoral 
conscience (offense against God) and this pain was projected into 
his own eye, by the conscience—God—eye chain of associations. 
His eye pain can thus be accounted for. Its association with the 
sight of smoke can be explained by recollections and thoughts of 
his father being linked up with violent, criminal impulses, as already 
referred to. The circle of affect from the smoke phobia and its 
external manifestation as eye pain to its inner meaning, a tortured 
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conscience, is thus completed and may be expressed in the following 
simple sketch: (1) ‘smoke, (2) thoughts of father, (3) thoughts of 
revenge: criminal impulses, (4) a painful conscience as symbolized 
by the eye, t.e., of God who watches us, (5) the eye has the pain 
of a tormented conscience projected into it. 

The patient was instructed as part of the curative technique to 
review in his mind this chain of psychic events whenever his eye 
disturbances appeared. He did so with the most gratifying results. 
He said the recognition of this system worked like “a charm,” like 
“cocain of the soul” (Seelisches Cocain) giving instant and com- 
plete relief. He rejoiced that a cure was at hand, but, at the 
same time, felt an inner resistance to losing what he had cherished 
as a rarity for seven years. He thought to himself: ‘“ You are too 
healthy, you cannot be cured of such a long standing disease in 
such a short time. You must remain sick,” and then he would 
purposely look for a smoker in order to have an excuse to revive 
his suffering. He often asked himself: ‘“ What would you do if 
all the facts had not been discovered?” And so he would induce 
the eye symptoms to reappear in order to force the analyst to 
continue his treatment. In the tenth week, however, he was induced 
to stand by himself without fear of failure of the “ charm.” 

The analysis also revealed very strong sadistic and homosexual 
components, but these played no important role in the actual 
production of the conflict. 
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All analysis is self-analysis. Psychoanalysis is no exception. 
It requires the active participation of the individual in a synthetic 
process if permanent benefit is to ensue. Unless it can rid itself 
of certain fundamental errors which militate against this general 
idea, psychoanalysis is doomed to a one-sided development which 
will condemn it to a closed circle and exclude it from the galaxy of 
sciences which are rather averse to granting it full membership. 

If the paradox may be pardoned temporarily, an analysis is always 
a synthesis. Personal initiative is a necessary element in the reduction 
and reconstruction of what has been allowed to lapse into an incoor- 
dinate and inharmonious jumble. It is refreshing to encounter such 
articles as that of Bjerre* in which he reminds us that an analysis 
should always be followed by a synthesis. The fact is that the 
two must run pari passu. They are synchronous and synonymous and 
are but opposite phases or interpretations of one process. 

The development of psychoanalysis reminds one most vividly 
of the experiences of “ experimental psychology ” in the early nine- 
ties. Stimulated by the discovery of reaction time, enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. The dark room with its padded walls, forced ventilation 
and attempted exclusion of “all” external stimuli gave promise of 
catching the “ psychic state” in its ultimate purity. Apparatus of 
extreme delicacy was devised to form the bridge for this boiled-down 
psychic essence to escape from its enforced isolation back into the 
external world of “science” without any—or, at least, with a mini- 
mum of contamination with the influences of the “ objective.” We 
were given assurance that it was only a matter of time when the 
workings of the “mind” would be tabulated and classified with an 
accuracy equivalent to that of the objective sciences. This accuracy, 
however, was always in terms of physics which was to give us graphic 


* PsycCHOANALYTIC Review, October, 1923, Vol. X, No. 4. 
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representation of the psychic process which had been caught “on 
the fly.” These investigators were not psychologists at heart, but a 
sort of weak-kneed species of physicists and physiologists trying 
to harmonize what appeared to be a contradiction in our theory of 
knowledge. At least they were attempting to adjust what seemed to 
be two contradictory elements—the physic and the psychic, or, subject 
and object. Back of it all lay a bitter antagonism between the relative 
claims of physiology and psychology. In order to save psychology, 
her proponents felt that some method must be devised to free her 
from her physical entanglements without doing violence to either. 
On the other hand, on the part of the advocates of the basically 
physical nature of the problem there was an attempt to get psychology 
reduced to a mechanical basis without at the same time eliminating 
themselves in the process. Their plan was for a “ psychology without 
a soul.” 

Warm grew the controversy between Yale and Harvard as to 
the relative importance of the apparently diverse elements, when, 
in fact, there were no two elements at all. Arguments waxed warm 
as to whether the newly engendered nomenclature should adopt 
“ psychological physiology ” or “ physiological psychology,” it being 
felt that some weight of priority was affixed by the order in which 
the terms appeared. The author of the brain-path theory lived to see 
the day when he not only discarded the theory as stated by him 
but he went so thoroughly over, pendulum like, to the other field of 
the controversy that he died in a flare of subjectivism which was as 
subject to criticism as his earlier adoption of the opposite mechanistic 
views. 

The outcome of it all seems to have been that the “ experimental 
psychology,” which promised so much, degenerated slowly but surely 
into a queer combination of sterile physics and a sadly diluted physi- 
ology, with almost total eclipse of psychology, as such, until the 
right of psychology to be considered among the sciences at all was 
seriously in doubt. By the transition which occurred, the average 
physician, already materialistic in his predilections, was further en- 
couraged to look upon so-called psychological data with disfavor 
because they merely confused him in his physicochemical theories. 
He was and is unwilling to give them any reality other than as 
a sort of evanescent effervescence from brain tissue without any 
possibility of their reacting upon the brain which gave them birth. 
They disorder his materialistic postulates. Except for an occasional 
convenient plea of insanity or hysteria he has no use for them. 


‘ 
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They are in his way. With an authoritative wave of the hand he 
dismisses them as mere products of the brain and proceeds with his 
physiological investigations, apparently unaware of the nest of con- 
tradictions he is harboring in such a tenet. It is the old battle for 
priority between the physic and the psychic. He accepts the so-called 
“ objective ” as his point of departure and looks askance at anything 
which savors of the so-called “ subjective.” Psychological data per- 
sistently intrude themselves upon him, but he, with equal persistency, 
discards them as irrelevant and feels that he has disposed of them 
by assigning them to hysteria, which is a sort of psychological waste 
basket or dumping ground for anything which disorders his mate- 
rialistic postulates. It is all due to an enforced choice of one of 
two opposites. His training naturally leads him to the acceptance 
_ of the materialistic postulates with their mechanistic determinism in 
preference to the only other discernible alternative of a subjective 
idealism. The atom—more recently the electron or ion—is his God 
and force his mainspring. With these two realities, which he looks 
upon as fundamental, he spins off with infinite satisfaction the whole 
series of physical and psychological phenomena, always withholding 
from psychology, however, a standing in any way equivalent to that 
of the physical sciences. 

Psychoanalysis is suffering similarly from this battle of the oppos- 
ing factions because of a failure to understand the problem involved. 
Things are not the “dead” inert mass they are usually conceived 
to be; nor is force the nimble sprite leaping from body to body in 
the way it is fantastically depicted. There is no dividing line between 
the two. 

Like every new science, psychoanalysis has been cursed by the 
influx of a host of “ specialists” who have no general background 
for their chosen specialty. At the very inception of psychoanalysis 
its adherents broke up into opposing schools based upon this funda- 
mental distinction between the “ objective” and “ subjective ” when 
there is no such distinction. Each went off on a tangent riding 
his particular hobby, each of which contained only a half truth. 
There is little wonder that they have run amuck. We were regaled 
from one side with organ inferiorities, autonomic segments and the 
like as substitutes for psychology while others ran rampant in their 
advocacy of a psychology freed from physical handicap. The one 
forced us into an inexorable treadmill while the others opened up 
vistas without a horizon. To surrender to the inexorable tread is 
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just as foolish as to indulge in such sophistries as “ believe it hard 
enough and it will be true.” 

A psychoanalyst should be—and usually is—a physician. This 
fact has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. He has carried 
his medical predilections with him into his specialty. It seems impos- 
sible to get him to look upon psychic phenomena as something in 
and of themselves in the same sense as he looks upon a cell or a 
neuron as something in and of itself. For him a psychic state is 
but the shadow of a nervous mechanism. Little realizing that physical 
phenomena partake of psychic phenomena, and vice versa, he accepts 
the physical as his forebear. With the fundamental postulate of 
the ultimate reality of matter settled in his mind, he grants cause 
and effect full sway, granting it a controlling and regulating function, 
forgetting entirely that the law of cause and effect is not regulative, 
but is merely an expression of a deduction based upon the activity 
of things. It is not surprising that such is the case—in fact, it is 
exactly what is to be expected in the light of his training. He is 
continually railing at the psychic cults, little realizing that he is 
just as inconsistent in his denial of the subjective as they are in 
the denial of the objective. Both are but interpretations of one and 
the same thing and mean nothing when taken by themselves. They 
fuse with an intimacy which defies analysis. Stated in general 
terms, every fact is a psychophysical fact. Better still—it is simply 
a fact and we add the descriptive or explanatory attributes as a 
matter of convenience in discussion. Existence knows no “ physical ” 
and no “ psychic.” An ideal is just as real as a brickbat. Analyze 
either and you will encounter elements of the other. Rob a brick- 
bat of the ideals bound up in it and there is no brickbat left. 

When Braid recognized in “ Mesmerism”’ a close relationship to 
sleep and brought it within the pale of science under the name of 
hypnotism it is not surprising that immediately there should spring 
up two “ schools ” to champion the two aspects of this same psycho- 
physical bugaboo. Bernheim and Charcot could probably be chosen 
as representative exponents of the two phases of the subject in the 
period just preceding the inception of psychoanalysis. Naturally, 
the average physician found his sympathies gravitating to Salpetriére 
where Charcot was reducing the whole affair to a physical phenom- 
enon while Bernheim at Nancy attracted those who leaned more 
toward the psychic interpretation of the combination. 

Again, it is not surprising that we find Freud with Charcot in 
the eighties trying to perfect his technique in hypnotism for more 
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successful prosecution of his therapeutic work in Vienna. During 
his absence his colleague, Breuer, was struggling to explain the “ talk 
cure” in one of the patients he had under treatment at the time. 
That patient called a halt in Freud’s methods of work and in his 
line of thinking. As a result we have in Freud a peculiar mixture, 
the elements of which are at times hard to harmonize. His “ Intro- 
duction to Psychoanalysis ”—a wonderful book—shows this conflict 
plainly. Page 84 presents one of the most concentrated collections 
of contradictions that one can well duplicate in literature. Analysis 
of that page brings us face to face with many of the difficulties with 
which psychoanalysis is confronted, bequeathed it largely by Freud 
himself. 

Whatever our postulates may be, we must be consistent or give 
up our theory. The main aim of science is to reduce all data to a 
consistent whole. Without this unifying philosophy of the sciences 
nothing could be accomplished. An out and out contradiction is not 
permissible and calls upon us to “back up” for a new start. If 
psychophysics has in it two irreconcilable elements, one or both must 
be wrong—probably both. 

Let me quote from the page cited: in each of you 
there is a deep-rooted belief in psychic freedom and volition, a belief 
which is absolutely unscientific, and which must capitulate before 
the claims of a determinism that controls even the psychic life.” 
To our surprise, the very next sentence starts out with: “J beg of 
you to accept . . .” (italics mine). Further on: “I ask you 
to give particular attention ” “Tam asking him to abandon 
himself.” “This demands a special delimitation of the attention 

..’ “Many persons put themselves into such a state easily 
, .” “ Such an association would be more voluntary ’ 
“T, and many others after me, have again and again instigated por 
investigations . . .” All these—and many more of minor impor- 
tance—on one page! Later, on page 87 in the same chapter he 
goes so far as to say, “In this experiment the one determinant of 
the reaction, viz, the stimulus word, is voluntarily chosen.” He seems 
to have forgotten that “a belief in psychic volition is unscientific.” 

It is needless and unfair to isolate Freud for criticism in such 
a situation. The same incongruity is to be found in any of the 
works which subject psychic phenomena or any other phenomena 
to the law of causation as a controlling and regulating principle. 
The whole medical profession is largely guilty of the same error. The 
common man as well as the scientific proponent of mechanistic 
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determinism has an ineradicable conviction of his own active participa- 
tion in the course of events. Individuality, personality, character 
or whatever you may see fit to call it, is more than mere crystal 
gazing, day-dreaming or a passive submission to an introspective 
parade. What is the elaborate Code of Ethics issued by the American 
Medical Association as a guide to the conduct of its members? Is it 
a code of predictions as to what the various cortices are going to do? 
Is it even a list of what the cortex “ought” to do? Is it an attempt 
to invade the nervous system with the principle of duty? Or, is it 
an appeal to a self-initiative self-conscious personality, not only 
capable of initiating activity, but of inhibition, granting as well as 
guarding personal rights based upon the “ideal”? What can 
physiology do with an “ideal”? How can it classify an ambition, 
a remorse, or a noble determination? How can it admit esthetics? 
Where is the beauty of a landscape, for example, except in that unity 
of consciousness which asserts it own identity? 

I have no desire to call up the old time-worn argument for or 
against the so-called “ freedom of the will.” It is an empty discus- 
sion, starting with false assumptions and ending in conclusions which 
are naturally false due to the original faulty postulates. In our 
rush for the new, the novel—and may I add, the sensational—we 
seem to have forgotten the antinomies of Kant and have been slow to 
learn that by dividing the world into pairs of opposites we get into 
a veritable maze of contradictions. The subjective and objective, 
the organic and inorganic, the conscious and the unconscious, the 
introvert and the extrovert, the dead and the alive and similar an- 
titheses are but ghosts of Kant’s antinomies strutting the stage in 
“modern” psychology. Two equally valid proofs can be reached 
on the basis of the two opposed postulates and we find ourselves 
inextricably involved in contradictions because of the juggling and 
intermixing of abstractions with objects of experience. To give 
these abstractions universal application without recognition of their 
merely explanatory nature is but to reverse the true order by which 
science in general is attained. After all, science is but classified 
activities—a history of experience. To attempt to classify the nega- 
tions of these activities lands us in the absurd. There are no such 
things as inactivity, dead, passivity, potentiality, zero, latent force 
and similar negations of the actual. To put them on an equality 
with their antitheses is but to court disaster. 

Appeal is rather ludicrously made that we desert our logic, 
philosophy and metaphysics and turn to the tabulation and interpreta- 
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tion of the facts of experience, as though such a thing were possible. 
The rationalization of psychology is tabooed as though irrational 
psychology were preferable. What is a fact that is isolated and 
running loose? All facts, without exception, are experience and 
uncoordinated experience is a misnomer. An uncoordinated fact 
(were such a thing possible) is a mere abstraction having neither 
meaning in itself nor usefulness in the construction of a science 
or in the adoption of a line of march. One analyst, from whom 
better things should be expected, even goes so far as to say that 
inconsistencies do not worry him. All that he needs to do is to 
discuss experiences and let their consistency or inconsistency take 
care of itself. Such a process is not only asinine and of no avail; 
it is impossible. It certainly can not be called an analysis, to say 
nothing of synthesis. The only aim of an analysis is the synthesis 
it makes possible. What can be meant by either one in the absence 
of logical consistency? In fact, the absence of harmony and con- 
sistency is what made the analysis necessary. What is a neurotic 
but an individual who has lost his adjustment to reality? What 
is an analysis but an invoice up to date so that on the basis of a 
synthesis harmony can be reéstablished? Mere passivity (?) on the 
part of the patient will never gain the desired end. It is his analysis 
and his synthesis. 

Assuming that the analysis is brought up to date, is the new line 
of march but the natural consequence or sequence of the analysis of 
the causative factors that have been influential in the past? Staring 
the past in the face, is there no hope of being able to modify what 
we call the future? What can be meant by “ sublimation” unless it 
is a reorganization of our line of march in the light of the facts 
disclosed by the analysis? Does that line of march outline and 
reorganize itself? What can be meant by a line of march except 
personal initiative to the attainment of certain ends which are accepted 
as the only feasible way out of the difficulty which would otherwise 
swamp the patient? 

This all seems so evident that one feels impelled to apologize for 
its introduction. However, what is to be done with the all-too- 
prevalent tendency in psychoanalysis to surrender to the meaningless 
formule of a mechanistic determinism? Personal initiative is ruled 
out. Self-analysis becomes impossible and constructive synthesis 
is beyond any flight of the imagination. Both analysis and synthesis 
become mere stages in an inexorable tread. 

Where is the trouble? There is evident a tendency to accept the 
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abstract as real and to substitute these abstractions as elements in 
experience. Everything is broken up into irreconcilable opposites. 
We are always trying to imagine ourselves out of existence and 
trying to depict what would be the state of affairs under such cir- 
cumstances. The abstraction is handled as though it were a real 
objective thing. Time, space, relation, cause and effect are given 
a reality which does not belong to them. They are but means by 
which activities can be experienced, described or depicted. None 
of them have so-called objective reality. Nor are our difficulties 
solved when we resort to the other antithesis and grant them sub- 
jective reality. This is but to cast them back and forth between two 
horns of a dilemma, begotten of the inherent tendency to deal with 
everything in two warring cohorts. It is Hamlet’s “To be or not 
to be” all over again—a sort of juxtaposition of existence over 
against nonexistence, which is impossible. 

It is this tendency which has gotten the therapeutic field into a 
veritable hodge-podge with its isms and cults. The bitterness between 
orthodox medicine and Christian Science, for example, is but an 
exemplification of the same confusion of opposites. It is just as 
unscientific for the medical profession to ignore and deny the reality 
of the so-called subjective as it is for the Christian Scientists to 
ignore and deny the reality of the so-called objective. It is merely 
the antinomies of Kant strutting again on the modern stage to the 
discomfiture of science. 

Psychoanalysis is going on the rocks with the same difficulty. 
All explanation is referred to a causative factor or factors, little 
realizing that cause and effect are synonymous and synchronous so 
far as activity as such is concerned. It is but a temporal and spatial 
interpretation of a process, the two phases of which are synchronous 
and synonymous. Ignoring the initiative element of human conduct, 
there is a continual attempt to refer all conduct to external agencies 
rather than to accept the reciprocal activity of all entities in the 
great mealstrom of reality, each with an initiative action subject to 
the same in others. If we are the subjects of a mechanistic deter- 
minism on the basis of a final cause what is there for us to do but 
sit and watch the parade? We can not even do that. The whole 
line of thought based upon such abstractions merely ends in intellectual 
suicide. 

The ramifications of this principle in the various branches of 
science are discouragingly prevalent. This gives rise to voluminous 
discussions which get us nowhere simply because of the adoption 
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of one or the other of the two possible opposites which can be grouped 
about every subject under discussion. It is nothing to be surprised 
about when we find ourselves involved in apparently irreconcilable 
conclusions, both of which are defensible in the light of the original 
postulates upon which the respective contestants have based their 
arguments. Even such sociological antitheses as capital and labor 
will find their antagonism based in this tendency to set mere opposites 
Over against each other when basically there is no difference or 
antagonism detectable. 

It might be well to take up a few concrete examples to illustrate 
the principle under discussion. 


“ STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION ” 


Analysis of these two elements or phases of reality defies a sep- 
aration of the two in any way whatsoever. Neither has meaning 
without the other. They are merely reciprocals. In fact, the two 
are synchronous and synonymous. They are but two opposing 
conceptions by which we are able to express the interaction of 
entities in terms of our sense of resistance. Structure is deposited 
as an inert dead mass while force or function is some sort of 
initiative, alive, active agency by which the various transformations 
are accomplished. Such a conception is literally saturated with 
contradictions. The first page of almost any physics will tell us 
that: (1) Force can not exist except as it is inherent in matter; 
(2) no two atoms ever touch each other and are farther apart than 
their own diameters; and yet (3) force is transferred from one 
particle of matter to another. On the basis of such premises, what 
and where, may I ask, is that force when it is passing from one to 
the other—between two atoms, as it were. The whole conception 
is an attempt to fit spatial attributes upon a nonspatial abstraction. 
What can either structure of function be without the other? What 
is structure but function? What is function but structure? From 
one standpoint, structure can be nothing but the objectification of 
conscious experience. On the other hand, what can experience be 
but the reflection of what we are pleased to call structure and which 
we grant an existence ‘of its own’? One is looked upon as primary 
and one as secondary and as a natural result some adopt the one and 
some the other. This gives ample opportunity for sterile discussion. 
It is the same old problem as to priority of the hen or the egg. 
Psychoanalysis has fallen into a tacit assumption that the body 
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with its nervous system is primary while psychic data are secondary. 
The cults have adopted the opposite and the fight is on. Any entity 
without its active principle is an abstraction. To act or to “ function ” 
is the very essence of existence. That which does not act simply 
is not. Sophistical? Not at all. It is experience. Given a group 
of abstractions and you can prove anything. Place zero, which is 
merely the negation of unity, on an equality with unity in a series 
and infinity becomes the natural opposite. It is perfectly easy to 
prove zero equal to infinity with mathematical accuracy and 
geometrical certainty, provided you grant each an existence “ of its 
own ” and place it in a series with one, two, three, and so on. With 
zero and infinity at your bid and call a fourth dimension is no 
stumbling block at all. A fifth dimension and an nth dimension 
are equally attainable. 

The post standing “idly” by the curb is just as active and is 
exerting just as much “force” as when we put it to its ultimate 
strain by a horse tugging at it with all his strength. The tender 
vine rotting on the rubbish heap, torn from its roots, is as active 
and cogent as it was with all the possibilities of a fruitful harvest 
ahead of it. Its activities have simply been modified and changed di- 
rection, due to a change in surrounding circumstances. In its final 
depository as coal we say it represents potential energy—inactive ac- 
tivity, quiescent force, cold warmth, inert energy—a bunghole without 
any barrel around it. It is contradiction, pure and simple. The 
changes going on in a mammary gland have their exact equivalent in 
the granite crumbling on the hillside. It is as truly the function of 
iron to secrete rust as of the mammary gland to secrete milk or 
the kidney to secrete urine. To ascribe life to one form of reality 
and deny it to another is but to change words without a difference. 
Is the oxygen atom “ dead ” in water and “alive” in blood? There 
is no “dead” except as a mere negation of or opposite to what we 
know as “ alive ”—two antitheses for one and the same thing. 


“ MIND AND Bopy’ 


This is really the same problem as is represented in the antithesis 
of structure and function. The reality of one or the other is denied 
and in the same breath the effect of one upon the other is affirmed. 
Take either from the other and neither exists. On grounds of physics 
the two can not coexist and still one be the product of the other. 
If mind is a product of matter, then mind, as such a product, must 
still have physical properties and contain within it the constituent 
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elements of the matter from which it was made. Thus, it must be 
matter. At times, to extricate themselves from such a dilemma they 
assert boldly that “mind is the cortex,” regardless of the contra- 
dictions involved. There can be no question as to priority between 
the two. To mistake a morbid anatomy or an abnormal physiological 
process for insanity is but to confound nervous activity with con- 
sciousness and a neuron with sensation. After the smoke of battle 
has cleared away one’s selfhood always comes back with a renewed 
intensity begotten of the struggle. It is the only way we can wrest 
our individuality from the great sea of reality. However, in that 
selfhood will be found both the me and the “ other-than-me.” The 
“ psychic ” and “ physical ” amalgamate in existence. 

It is often amusing to see the struggle through which physicians 
pass in trying to make up their minds as to whether a given difficulty 
is “organic” or “functional.” If the diagnosis of “ functional ” 
is reached it is felt that the difficulty is nonessential. Fixations are 
just as real and often harder to remove than a bullet. It is the same 
old trouble as that to be encountered in the interpretation of 
structure and function. 


“OuGHT AND CAN Nort” 


When carried into the realm of morals this principle of opposites 
seems to give more trouble than elsewhere though there is no reason 
why this should be true. Here as elsewhere the two opposites which 
are set up are but different aspects of the same thing. Those who 
adopt the priority of structure necessarily fall into extreme difficulties 
here. They avoid if possible any discussion of ethics. When it 
is forced upon them they usually fall back upon the principle of 
cause and effect, always looking upon the acts of the individual 
as the result of other causes; all the time refusing to accept any 
initiative in him which may act as cause on others in the same sense 
that others act upon him. If psychoanalysis insists upon identifying 
itself with mechanistic determinism, each step in the individual’s 
life must of necessity be the final outcome of previous causes which 
work inexorably to a certain end. Those who espouse an unrestricted 
freedom in the individual land in an arbitrary dogmatism which is 
as reprehensible as the mechanistic determinism which struggles to 
eliminate anything like personal responsibility or culpability. Where 
is the trouble? Basically it lies in the fact that the two warring 
factions have each chosen one of the two possible opposites as primary 
and have attempted to exclude the other from consideration, whereas 
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both are but descriptive attributes or phases of one reality, viz, the 
acting agent. Thus, he who discards “ psychic freedom and volition ” 
and adheres to a “ determinism that controls even the psychic life” 
is merely pleading guilty to having accepted structure, final cause, 
body, the organic, the objective or what-not as primary, while func- 
tion, the individual, the inorganic and similar correlates are relegated 
to a place of secondary importance. It is the old battle of the 
opposites which mean nothing as applied to reality as such. Robbed 
of its temporal and spatial elements “cause and effect ” loses itself 
in a spontaneity of activity which we call existence. The search for 
a final cause is futile to the extreme. It begins and ends in existence 
—self-initiative activity. This is just as true of things as of persons. 

Of the mechanistic determinist we can with perfect justice 
demand some justification for such terms as ought, ought-not, regret, 
remorse, sympathy, hope, ideals, et cetera. Of the advocate of ultra- 
freedom we can with equal justice demand some recognition of the 
limiting factors in the world about us which restrict us in our en- 
deavors and modify our ideals. What is to be done about it? The 
two positions seem to exclude each other automatically and absolutely. 

Such a state of affairs throws psychology and psychoanalysis 
into disrepute, merely because the problem is confused. Our courts 
struggle with battling cohorts of physicians who respectively adopt 
one of the two possible postulates. One claims that the individual 
and his acts are but the natural result of causes over which he has 
no control and shows conclusively that he should be excused from 
any culpability while the other emphasizes individual responsibility 
and volitional culpability of the person in question. Again we are 
face to face with the antinomies of Kant and do not seem to recognize 
them. We, as well as Kant, can and do reach two totally different 
conclusions based upon perfectly legitimate syllogisms, each depend- 
ing upon the basic postulates from which we started in the syllogistic 
processes. Unfortunately these are always abstractions which are 
dealt with as though they were objectively real. Probably no better 
illustration of this can be had than is to be found in the two abstrac- 
tions zero and infinity. Each is but a leap into the dark after having 
reached the confines of experience. If mixed up with concrete 
realities they become a prolific source of contradictions, even to 
the negation of our own existence. Under such conditions zero and 
infinity can even be proven to be equal to each other. They represent 
the “sub” and the “super” with which psychoanalysis is so fond 
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of playing. When analyzed they sink into a mere relation—another 
category of mind, as explained by Kant. 

It is with something akin to amusement that I recall the mental 
struggle through which I passed as a child in the attempt to solve 
the riddle as to what would happen if the irresistible should meet 
the immovable. It is exactly the same problem as when we place 
determinism and freedom in juxtaposition to each other and try 
to harmonize the two. It is a meaningless struggle and a futile prob- 
lem for we have placed two abstractions against each other with 
each based upon a fundamentally erroneous postulate or assumption. 
There is no such thing as an irresistible or an immovable. Back 
of it lies the unjustifiable assumption of the independent existence 
of two interacting entities. Such a condition is self-contradictory. 

Back to Kant again. The whole problem resolves itself into one 
of relativity which is merely one of the modes of experience and 
back of experience we can not go. With Kant, call it a category 
of mind if you prefer, but the term “mind” tends unavoidably to 
call up its antithesis “ body ” and then our basic contention is opened 
up again with renewed vigor unless we remember that mind and 
body are but two terms to fit the two possible opposing basic 
postulates from which we may choose our starting point in our 
reasoning. 

Is there anything real to be rescued from this general mix-up 
which can be expressed in the interrelation of—call them what 
you please—realities, entities, essences, things, persons, or what-not? 
The thing to be rescued is the thing from which we started. All 
explanation begins and ends with it—again, call it what you please— 
experience, existence, knowledge, self or what-not. To meet the 
demands of the various branches of science we adopt different 
appellations for one and the same thing. Religion calls it God, 
philosophy calls it the absolute, biology calls it life, physics calls 
it force, ontology calls it existence, psychology calls it mind, and 
so on—all names for one and the same thing, which, like Banquo’s 
ghost, “will not down.” Any attempt to explain one’s existence 
will continually fall back on the unexplained in the explanation. 
Knowledge is axiomatic. It is impossible to sweep the board clean 
of abiding reality. Even though by faulty reasoning we reach the 
conclusion that all is one enormous phantasmagorical farce, there still 
remains the fact of the farce to remind us that not all is farce. 
We land upon ourselves as “something to put our finger upon.” 
The main difficulty with psychoanalysis seems to lie in the fact 
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that we are too prone to look upon ourselves as something other 
than the experiences we are trying to analyze—a sort of dissociation 
of personality. Strictly speaking, the subconscious is an abstraction 
and multiple personality is a misnomer. We want to posit something 
out of which by some sort of magic we can rescue ourselves. We 
want the where, when, why and how of existence. It is easy to 
recognize in these four things the space, time, relation and cause, 
which Kant classified as categories of mind and on which he based 
his celebrated antinomies. 

With perhaps one exception, there is no one fact that will be 
accepted unqualifiedly by all men. There is always some sect or cult 
to deny any tenet that may be presented. But, be he civilized or 
be he savage, every man agrees to his own existence. Just as there 
was a reaction from the absolute scepticism of Hume to a common 
sense philosophy, it would seem that some sort of common sense 
psychology should be rescued from the present-day psychophysical 
hodge-podge which we juggle in proof of any tenet we may see fit 
to promulgate. An occasional “agnostic” (there is no such thing) 
seems to take delight in doubting even his own existence, but his 
very doubt is the best evidence of his basic knowledge. 

One could cite an indefinite number of contradictions in the 
respective postulates of mechanistic determinism and unrestricted 
freedom, but all are based upon the fundamental error in refusing to 
admit our own existence as the starting point of all scientific research 
and attainment. Thus, if priority is called in question, we must fall 
back on experience, which is but another term for existence. Ex- 
perience, however, is not absolute but relative. It includes both 
the me and the “other-than-me” and neither can be used as 
independent self-efficient realities. They fuse with an intimacy which 
defies analysis. 
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(Continued from page 107) 

After this statement, it is indeed not too presumptuous to suppose 
that the acquisition of lues was really that decisive event, which for 
our paretic type-setter signified the closing of a happy, and the 
beginning of an unhappy period of life, and which was determined by 
his insistence on his age. One may therefore assume that here the 
repression devolved upon an insufferably painful idea of having a 
calamitous “ blood disease.” The “lues complex ”’ is thus repressed, 
and the fixed age takes over the role of a memory cloak. In most 
cases simple repression of the idea does not succeed; ever and again 
it steps forward from the unconscious, and must be worked over 
anew, as for example, through conversion into the opposite; the idea 
of the fatal disease becomes the beginning of a new life. 

Repression of Consciousness of Sickness in General.—On closer 
observation of the paretic, one observes that the repression of the 
infection which has occurred is only a special case of the fact that 
paretics especially wish to repress altogether insight into thew 
disease. The patient mentioned before says upon admission: “1am 
here in the asylum; the physician has diagnosed me as insane.” He 
says his insanity consists in a “fixed stare”; he had severe spinal 
pains on account of which, he said, he was pensioned by the printers’ 
union. But after a short time he became, as he says, the most healthy 
man; he was never sick; will never die, etc., etc. However, even 
from him, and in spite of the strongest repression, one can elicit 
certain evidences of insight into his disease. On one visit when the 
[205] 
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physician raises the cover which the man had drawn over his head, 
he awakes suddenly, starts up, seems somewhat disoriented, and says 
in a bewildered and depressed manner: ‘“ Now I am again sobered 
from my folly; I dreamed that I gave to you, Doctor, a banquet with 
champagne. Perhaps I’ve been in a lethargic dream. I don’t know 
of what use this may be.” To the question what the matter is with 
the seas, which he wishes to empty, he answers thoughtfully: “ Yes, 
but indeed that’s an impossibility for me. It would be a good thing, 
but it is impossible.” Then he continues with the former theme. 
“It is frightful that I have considered every person to be my arm. 
The wonder is like that of Fregoli and Schaffer” (well known 
magicians in vaudeville shows). He says in his clumsy speech that 
he has the marvelous power of having all men in his arm. However, 
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he knows that this is a diseased thought—“ it is horrib! On 
same afternoon this trace of insight is again repressed, and he will 
not even admit that in the morning he referred to the disease in any 
way. The concealed feeling of sickness has betrayed itself, more- 
over, through a slip of the tongue. After he received a cigarette in 
the course of the visit, he asks for a match, and says: “In order 
that I may cure my sickness,” instead of “in order to light my 
cigarette.”” Thus he must have a disease which must be cured! 

One can feel a consciousness of sickness in many patients, even 
if it is not clearly outspoken, or even if it is entirely repressed. A 
forty-year-old paretic cobbler tells (from an old anamnesis) that he 
is Luther, the highest in the world, one thousand eight hundred mil- 
liards of years old, is a physician and Count von Kissingen, his wives 
are here, from them was the whole world created, he has no pains, 
his brain is quivering. 

A sixty-two-year-old patient, who six weeks previously had an 
apoplectiform attack, says: “I was about to urinate, and then a 
flash went through my head, but I am well.” The judge previously 
mentioned, who speaks of the bugs, shows a type of ambivalence 
towards these bugs, and says in the midst of most tremendous 
grandiose ideas and in the midst of his boasted feeling of health: 
“ The bugs trouble and irritate me so that I see such horrid creatures 
in my brain. It is frightful.” He even asks frequently that the bugs 
be driven out by “injections.” The injections have also the signifi- 
cance of an antiluetic treatment. A paretic, who has completely 
repressed the consciousness of lues, although he had been tabetic 
even five years before his psychic illness, lies helpless in bed, and 


speaks to himself as of the King of the Jews: “ That one is down- 
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stairs ’’—( pointing towards the ground floor) “and feasts in a fine 
salon in the hotel.” ‘ He who lies here in bed is another, and calls 
himself ‘this one’.” “‘ This one,’ who can not go out, who has two 
teeth missing, who has no hair,” . . . “I’m not ‘this one’; I am 
the King of the Jews.” “‘ This one’ is a sick Christ.” 

In paresis, to be sure, we have to do for the most part with a not 
completely formed repression of insight into the disease, and the 
resulting feelings from the repression must be made innocuous 
through conversion into the opposite. 

Rubbing Symptom.—We will now subject one of the previously 
described symptoms to a more penetrating investigation. The paretic 
type-setter goes through a procedure, as mentioned, that he calls 
“abalni” (cooking). He is accustomed to sing songs squatting 
under the bed cover, and to rub his chest. By means of this pro- 
cedure he produces endless multitudes of food, cigars, houses and 
cities ; destroys enemies and wild beasts ; awakes the dead, and brings 
all living creatures, even men, into the world. 

Such rubbing is known not only among paretics, but also amony 
other psychotic patients. In advanced stages of paresis these 
patients often rub themselves sore. The hospital physician is often 
powerless before this symptom, and must resort to coercive 
measures. In the history of a paretic, for example, the following 
observations and similar ones are noted during four years: “ The 
patient is disorderly, unclean, rubs his head” . . . “stares before 
him, rubs his head, and seems to count something” . . . “ stares 
at the ceiling of the room, while he rubs his head quickly, whispers 
to himself; to the question of what he is doing he answers that he 
must drive away the pariahs, they are there on the wall, and he 
raust rub his head seventy times ” “The pariahs do not allow 
the sister of mercy to bring him tobacco, and what else he needs.” 

“The patient rubs his head while he says this, does not shift 
his glance from a fixed point, and seems to continue to count to him- 
self.” . . . “He continually rubs his head, often hides under the 
bed cover, in order that he may be able to continue his manipulations 
so much the more quickly and secretly. Gets excited if one disturbs 
him . . .. his hair is worn away, the top of his head is 
inflamed. “ He often sings hymns to himself, but even then 
he never stops rubbing his head; he scarcely reacts to a question; on 
being called again he is irritated, scolds, after which he at once looks 
with a fixed gaze and staring eyes at the ceiling.” 

When I observed this case fifteen years ago, it did not of course 
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occur to me to look for the “ meaning ” of the rubbing and singing. 
To-day we would assume that even this patient wished to overcome 
with his rubbing some power which prevented him from obtaining 
tobacco, etc. 

A taboparetic boasts that he can cure all things in a marvelous 
way ; he will “turn off ” tabes in the future, he has made the inven- 
tion that for this purpose one must rub the lower. extremities with 
two sponges. I had two paretics under treatment, who believed that 
they could cure the patients on the ward, the one by massaging the 
patient, the other by rubbing his own limbs. [Even many so-called 
normal people have minor delusional ideas concerning the efficacy of 
chiropractic, osteopathic and other types of massage. Ep.] 

At one time there was a dearth of water in the asylum; one had 
to fetch the water from a fairly long distance, and it happened that 
the paretic type-setter could not quench his thirst. Thereupon he 
began his peculiar behavior and, under the bed covers, sang the fol- 
lowing song, which we (unnoticed by him) jotted down: 


“ He brings it to the young, he brings it to the old 
There lie without water, there lie without kalaster 
The plumber will cut a hole in his coat (Krie Schneiden**) 
They will not drink water either 
The Targe has made water for himself 
The carpenter has made water for himself 
The finger has made water for itself.” 


Thus the singing went on for a long time, the contents of which 
places the magic method of wish fulfilment through rubbing beyond 
doubt. It looks very much as though agreeable feeling called up 
through rubbing became with this patient the nucleus of a sense of 
power in general, which then rendered possible the delusionary- 
magical activities. [Urinary phantasies. Epb.] 

A manic paretic, who believes that he can cure an old gall bladder 
disease through rubbing with his feces, tells the following: “A 
woman by the name of Roll has saved me. It is an interesting 
machinery, rolling; everywhere in nature and in machines, in tur- 
bines, there is rotary motion. I rub myself in the region of the liver 


26a“ Der Spongler wird a Krie schneiden” is to be translated: “The 
plumber will cut a hole in his suit.” It (“a Krie schneiden”) refers to a 
localized Jewish custom in Austria, expressing mourning when death occurs 
in a family; every male relative cuts a hole in his coat, usually in the lapel. 
As to the word “ Targe,” it is “ probably a ‘made-up’ word” [a neologism?]. 
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with my feces until I come into rhythm. There is a healing art, an 
electricity in the excrements.” Manifestly the magic wish fulfilment 
is enhanced if the rubbing is carried on with this autoerotically so 
highly valued bodily product.?*” 

For the explanation of this symptom we can draw psycho- 
analytical interpretative anagolies from the rites and customs of 
primitive peoples; more remotely from folk tales and myths. Among 
primitive peoples, rubbing is a symbol of coitus; this rite also 
symbolizes the making of fire.*® 

Significance of Sparks——The development of the delusional ideas 
of grandeur now taking place in our paretic type-setter take on an 
ever increasing magical-animistic character. The patient begins to 
reiterate the idea of the “spark,” with which he from now on per- 
forms his marvels. In Hungarian the word is “ szikara,” but he 
calls it “ pika,” composes it of “sziskra” (spark) and “ bika” 
(bull). We know that the bull is the personification of masculine 
potency, and that the spark in the myths, in tales (“a spark fell into 
the womb of the maiden ’”’), and often in dreams has the significance 
of semen. Folklore psychology knows fire, sparks, sperm, as power, 
with which heroes perform marvelous deeds. Even Prometheus was 
originally called “ Pramantha,” “the one who produces by rubbing.” 
He produces fire and men through rubbing.?” 

Significance of Falling from Heaven.—Let us turn now to the 
very remarkable communication of the patient that he was hurled down 
from heaven. Even this is not an isolated case; many other paretics 
have told me similar stories.*** A forty-five-year-old miner tells me, 


25> Compare Stérch on Magic Gestures in Schizophrenia. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 36. Also the magic healing power of 
the excretions in primitive beliefs and customs. See Jones, Papers on Psa., 
1923. 

* According to an oral communication from Dr. G. Roheim: Fire was 
the first symbol of the marvelous power of rubbing, and it led men to hoping 
for other miracles through rubbing. The Aruntas rub a rock or a tree, in 
order that the totem animal may multiply. In fairy tales, marvels were 
brought about through rubbing a certain object. (Thus our paretic also 
rubs himself in order to work wonders, especially to conjure up food, men, 
animals, corn, houses, ships, etc.) See Jung: Psychology of Dementia 
Precox: Psychology of the Unconscious, and papers of Roheim, abstracted 
in PsycHOANALYTIC REvIEW. 

27 Abraham. Dreams and Myths, Nervous and Mental Disease Mono- 
graph Series, No. 15, New York and Washington. 

27a Fall of Satan, etc.; Adam and Eve Driven from Garden, etc. [Eb.] 
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for example, that he has fallen from heaven. He cries and repeats the 
following countless times, seemingly not particularly excited but rather 
to convince himself: “‘ The good Lord in heaven, I command, com- 
mand, because I was the first child on earth, they threw me down by 
force and intentionally ; thus now I command him. Yes, yes, I swear 
in Hungarian, I am the richest man in the world, of all, of all, of all, 
except Kahler (name of the patient). Kahler commands every man, 
every Christ, every Turk, every Egyptian, because the good Lord 
threw me down, because I was very bloody at that time; my little 
sparrow bled (points to his penis), that is how it was, with this one I 
urinated, but I was the first who urinated on the earth.” “. . . I 
command, I swear, I am the richest man—I was the first, the first, 
who was in the world, I, through the air, I fell through the air—I 
say so, the great good Lord permitted me to fall down from heaven 
to earth.” 

A third patient tells that he died in the asylum, came onto Mars, 
and from there by means of a cannon ball was shot onto the earth 
straight into his cell, where he (like the two others) struck his head. 
“There was a divine inspiration,” he said. “In my great sickness 
came a heavy blow on the head, and in the same moment, I came to 
myself, and became well.” 

This fall-from-heaven now seems, in the mind of the patients, to 
signify a rebirth, with which they motivate their omnipotence.” 
This idea of rebirth is conceived by the first patient in very concrete 
terms: “. . . and at that time my mother concealed me within her 
in the form of a cigarette. This went into her womb. I was cooked 
three thousand, nine hundred and ninety years in my mother ' 
“.. . when I came into the world I was thirty-three years old. 

I fell out of her.” In another connection: “. . . I was in 
danger. My mother had placed me in her vulva. I was thirty-nine 
years in her . . . once she lifted something heavy, and so I fell 
out.” “I have fallen in a rain from heaven, and as soon as I fell 
onto the earth, I was the first . . . immediately icebergs arose.” 

Also in our second paretic. He seeks to rationalize his power by 
assuming that he fell from heaven. The rebirth motive is here only 
indicated. He has to command, “ because the good Lord threw me 
down—I was the first who urinated on the earth.” The first men- 


*See Christian mythological parallels, and particularly Rank’s recent 
monograph (1924) on the Trauma of Birth. [Eb.] 
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tioned patient speaks of a “rain,” the second of “ urinating” which 
are well known in folklore and myths as symbols of fertility. 

A paranoid paretic asserts that at the moment he was born, he was 
lowered down to the earth in a box on the bottom of the Theiss river 
and was held there by force through five years. Then he was brought 
out of the water to his parents in 1875 (the correct year of his birth), 
who, however, were only his adopted parents. He calls this a 
rebirth. This delusion contains the typical symbols of the uterus, 
heroic destiny, and rebirth. [See Rank.] 

The grandiose system of another patient, officer of a steamboat 
company, contains the rebirth motive although with an individual 
note. He says that one can live forever only that one would have to 
jump into Vesuvius for this purpose. He describes in vivid 
phantasy pictures the beauty of the interior of the volcano. “If you 
jump into Vesuvius, you will find there one thousand seven hundred 
year old antiquities and the king Matthew. We were underneath; they 
told us that that was hell, but please, just listen to me. There is no 
truth in that report; there are ships down there too; men live there; 
knights are there.” The significance of the interior, of the “ womb 
of the mountain ”’ in mythology and especially in fairy-tales is suffi- 
ciently established for the psychoanalyst. In the same way are to be 
interpreted the delusional ideas in which two patients, independent 
of each other, present the whole absurd idea that they entered through 
the jaws of a shark into its belly, and then came out. [See Jonah and 
the Whale in Hebrew Mythology. Eb.] 

The rebirth phantasy wins a special significance in the case of the 
type-setter, through this fact that he stopped the course of time itself 
in his thirty-third year, when he acquired syphilis. He links this 
event which brought him serious illness, with one much later, in 
which he was persecuted as a communist, and taken into custody. 
Even the second patient who likewise asserted that he had fallen from 
heaven, and had been the first to urinate on the earth, amalgamated 
the fall from heaven with the experience in the asylum, in which, as 
he declared, the attendant did not permit him out of the cell, allegedly 
threw him onto the floor, because he urinated. “Then I became the 
first,” and ever since he rules the whole earth. A paretic in a very 
maniacal phase said: “ You have not yet seen a king who has been 
born in a brothel. I am that one. The house here is a brothel, a 
purgatory, one can write here Dante’s ‘ Lasciate ogni speranza!’ 
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(‘Abandon every hope!’) ; I have suffered here; a patient has boxed 
my ears five times; but I told no one; I had to be a martyr here and 
work to become king. I have become king here.” 

It seems that offensive events [wounding the narcissus, Ep.] 
which at some period or other in the life of the patient called forth 
affects of anger, of depression, of unjust suffering, are condensed 
into one, and thus discharged. The fall from heaven with rebirth 
can be conceived as a symbolic condensation of ideas possessed of 
positive and negative affects. The “fall” represents the disad- 
vantage of all that health and happiness mean, but as recompense and 
reward for this undeserved suffering, one is born again, and now as 
Hero, King, God. 

Moreover, in the phantasies of rebirth one can find typical ana- 
logues among primitive peoples. It is known that the heroes were born 
again, and for the most part through incest. Rank*®® says among 
other things: “ We find here too (with Osiris) the incestuous 
rebirth from his own mother, as with Bata, Attis, and many other 
heroes, used as a principal motive, and understand too, on this basis, 
the motive of reliving in fairy tales.” 

I will add to these “ observations” the reproduction of a poem 
composed by a paretic, who in a period of remission writes down 
several very characteristic self-observations relative to the psychic 
aspect of general paresis. The patient was admitted to the hospital 
in 1889 with a diagnosis of paresis by Meynert. He remained under 
observation until his death in 1900. Somatic and psychical symptoms, 
in spite of their unusually protracted and irregular course, allowed no 
doubt of the correctness of the diagnosis. The case was character- 
ized by a succession of depressive and manic phases, in the last of 
which the patient produced typical grandiose ideas: he was “ at least 
a demi-god,” a “giant of a fellow,” bragged about pollutions 
(falsely), of a psychic power which surmounted all diseases, etc. In 
his grandiose deliria, he calls himself the “ greatest and finest genius,” 
speaks of “ most marvellous spirit vibrations,” asserts that he came 
from Mt. Sinai, furthermore that he “ now in his fifty-eighth year, 
experiences the birth pains of his mother,” etc. 

Special attention may be called to the following stanzas from 
the poem: 


* Rank. Psychoanalytische Beitrage zur Mythenforschung, 3, 371. Also 
compare Fraser, The Golden Bough, complete and abridged editions. 
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MISFORTUNE AND END OF MY PARALYSIS 


Festival Poem 
Jubilee—In the twenty-fifth moon of paralysis 


“As a remembrance of my paralysis from the thirtieth of April, 
1889, Vienna, to the thirtieth of May, 1891, Budapest,— 


To the true, genuine, noble medical science of healing psychic 
troubles.” 


In love and respect !—dedicated by 
O. v. Sz. 


To-morrow will have passed five and twenty months, that 
destiny so misused me. 

Bestowed paresis upon me, 

Which no longer—thank God—increases 

Even to consuming and softening 

My poor brain—but rather reached the point 

Where I recover that elastic capacity for resistance 

Which every sort of paresis provides for itself. 


Now I will think of that time joyously, 
Concentrate my whole attention upon tt, 
Consecrate to it my poor gift as a poet, 
Bestow upon it my new life forces 

In order that other culprits, too, may learn 
Of such infernal perils 

As still must be met, 

If one does not want to perish soon miserably. 
For in perdition is the end, 

Which God may turn away from every upright man, 
And may He guide each man thither, 

May He never stir the fire in my brain, 
Otherwise it will be all over with him. 


And he can quietly lay aside the helm, 
He is filled with God’s blessing, 

He is armed with the sign of the sage, 
Which circulates through the world so seldom 
That this alone may be a noble reward. 
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And thus I conclude: God be praised, 

I feel well all my life long, 

This I feel out of the depths of my heart, 

Once indeed I felt a thousand thousand pains, 

All that is now past, 

Now it ts all the same, 

The present state of feeling well 

Has a good path, 

Therefore good luck on the new life course. 

As the light of day, after a most dark night, 

In which one keeps anxious watch over a beloved being, 

At an instant’s notice is filled with anxiety, 

Especially if one has deeply felt 

The peril of the crisis, which the patient is passing through, 

And in the morning now awakes from deep sleep, 

How fresh he feels, draws a deep breath, opens wide his eyes, 

Thanks God that [Ie turned away his eyes in the crisis, and the 
family physician declares 

The patient, sick unto death, has been spared. 


So all takes on the stir of life 

After the agitation of the critical vigil, 

So strongly rejoices every one over his dear comrade, 

That in everybody the anxious heart is overflowing with joy, 

Instead of his growing stiff and cold before them, 

He prays to God after the crisis, as a guarantee, 

That now all perils are happily past, 

And he who is not so sick, went through a heavy trial with 
admirable courage, 

So great is the joy 

After so much conquered suffering, 

So great is the joy of the soul, 

After so much untold misfortune, 

Man indeed endures much, much more than he himself seems 
to endure. 

Therefore, he is even stronger than he seems indeed to himself, 

He succeeds in much more resistance 

Than he believed himself capable of, and overcame obstacles 
so courageously 

To know this makes every one feel so happy, 

May he recuperate as well as he can. 
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In this consciousness lies such a power 

As ever recreates something anew, 

And this gives him that certain guarantee 

That his volition no more his ability. 

And let this be his treasure, his wealth, 

(Which his Fate seems to ensnare him into) 

And this makes him so bold and so strong 

As the boundaries of a well-defended Empire, 

This gives him the heroic courage 

To protect himself, to be on his guard, 

In order that he may resist further perils more easily, 

Finally stands there as victor, unconquered. 

Even after so many valiant fights 

Then he will be the true hero 

Whom God, in His grace, appointed himself 

Then he will be the right man 

Thereby God Himself has done right 

Then everything will be all right again 

For God was with him with His courage.” 

In his letters, too, he frequently puts down similar ideas: “ 

My excellent constitution and other physical and psychic (intellec- 

tual) organization has already, as a kind of Miracle, returned me to 

myself.” . . . “Through a higher grace of history, I have be- 

come again what I always wanted to be, namely, a human being” 
“and as strong as these fights were, everything has 

streightenad out again, for then to those who have suffered good 

fortune has been given again for a new life which they are able to 

continue, even though at an advanced age, with rejuvenated strength” 
“ After immeasurable psychic and physical tortures I have 

developed into a genuine Knight of St. George without fear and 

without reproach.” 


From a poem: 


“Thus I drink Lethe, in full consciousness, 
(I drink) Lethe in such a large quantity, 
Imploring Anteus, like the Gods, for “ Rejuvenating Strength,” 
And I pray, pray. 

May now the more than half-a-century old, 

New-born man be forgiven.” 
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This self-insight shows the soul of the poor paretic in active con- 
flict with the evil forces which threaten to annihilate him. However, 
at length he succumbed to a last advance of the disease processes, in 
which primitive magic acts, of self-massaging and of clumsy “ gym- 
nastics ” sufficed to make him the happiest of all dying people in the 
world. 

For the characterization of the psychical end state of a paretic, I 
quote the following words of the paretic type-setter, who, at the be- 
ginning, spoke with comparative coherence, and who now— in the com- 
plete dissolution of his earlier personality—is enjoying a feeling of 
everlasting good fortune and omnipotence. 

“In my bed ts the whole world, orphan-asylums, churches ; nations 
come here. Please, request an attendant that she may go with you 
inside of me, and look at my head from the inside, at how large it ts. 
They can come in with their spectacles and observe that the whole 
world, Europe, Asia, America, is here in me. I will tell you some- 
thing great. I will destroy the gypsy who was here. I will also 
bribe the physicians who pierced my arm the last time, and took some 
blood. I have bribed the physicians, have made peas of them, and 
have transplanted them all over the house. Out of these are made 
pears, oxen, “ parlor-oxen,” pigs, “meat-pigs” which I cook up 
(abdlok). Now come the goats, which have bellies and necks like 
this room. Siberia is a world, which one reaches by camel in ninety 
years. The camel is also a cheese worm; they are worms, and have 
recewed a little penis from me, whereby they always have inter- 
course.” 


III. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION (FErencz1) 


Psychoanalytically one can approach the problem of the mental 
manifestations of paresis from various standpoints. The relation of 
the somatic disease to the psychical conditions seems to me to be in- 
deed the most suitable point of departure. What descriptive psy- 
chiatry teaches us here is contained in a variant of the banal phrase 
“mens sana in corpore sano.” There are, as we are taught, psychical 
disorders, which appear as direct results of bodily diseases or in- 
juries. Concerning the explanation of the “ why ” the pre-Freudian 
psychiatry left us entirely in the lurch. Even psychoanalysis has been 
interested in this question only since the introduction of the con- 
ception of Narcissism.*° 


*”S. Freud. Samml. kl. Schriften zur Neurosenlehre, IV Bd., S. 48 fr. 
(1914). 
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One of the motives which determined Freud to represent 
Narcissism, the relation of the libido to the personal “I”, not as 
hitherto, as a curious perversion, but as a general human fact, was 
man’s psychic behavior at periods of bodily invalidism.** The patient 
withdraws his interest and his love from objects of the world round 
about, and concentrates his attention more or less exclusively on his 
own self or on the sick organ. He becomes “ narcissistic,” i.e., he is 
thrown back by disease onto a stage of development which he once 
went through in childhood. To further elaborate this idea, Ferenczi 
has ** described the clinical picture of the “ Pathoneuroses.” That is: 
a special Narcissistic Neurosis, which can result as a consequence of 
falling ill or from injury to the bodily parts or organs, especially of 
the erogenous zones, which are most important for life, or highly 
prized by the ego. The conception of the Pathoneuroses culminates in 
the idea that quantities of libido can be stored up not only within the 
ego in general, but in sick organs themselves (or in their psychical 
representations), and that to these stores of libido a réle in organic 
regenerative and healing tendencies might be assigned. A confirma- 
tion of this assumption was found in certain observations on traumatic 
neuroses during the war.** The fact was established that a shock, 
which was accompanied by severe wounding, left behind either no 
traumatic affect or one much less important than a shock without 
bodily injury. This apparently paradoxical fact becomes intelligible 
only if one assumes that the narcissistic libido mobilized by the 
trauma, libido which psychoanalysis places as the primary cause of 
the traumatic neurosis, is used, in case of an injury received simul- 
taneously, partly in “ pathoneurotic ” libido, is held prisoner in the 
wounded organ, with the result that it can no longer fluctuate freely, 
nor operate as a cause of neurosis (non-neurosogenic). 

As a result, two suggestions can be advanced: First, that a wound 
to, or disease of, the erogenous zones can have as a consequence a 
severe psychic illness—in the opinion of the author, puerperal psy- 
choses, for example, are really psychoses of this kind; next, that, as 
Freud also emphasizes, severe narcissistic psychoses of a purely 


"Freud traces the appreciation of the “ motif” of illness back to an oral 
suggestion by the author. F. 

®S. Ferenczi. “Uber Pathoneurosen.” Zeitschrift f. a. Psa., IV, Jahrg. 
(Abgedruckt auch in “ Hysterie und Pathoneurosen,” Intern. Psa. Bibliothek., 
No. 2.) 

*“7Zur Psychoanalyse der Kriegsneurosen” mit Beitragen von Freud, 
Ferenczi, Abraham, Simmel, und Jones. Intern. Psa. Bibliothek., No. 1, 1919. 
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psychogenic nature, for example melancholia, often are unexpectedly 
cured following an intercurrent organic disease, which imprisons the 
surplus libido.** 

All these facts, which apparently lie far from our theme, are stated 
here because we shall venture to represent at least part of the mental 
symptoms of paresis as symptoms of a Cerebral Pathoneurosis, as 
neurotic reactions following injury to the brain, or of its functions, 
relatively speaking. 

Naturally, it will not occur to anyone to underestimate the 
primordial rdle and significance of the purely somatic symptoms of 
paresis, of paralytic and irritative symptoms in the motor, vegetative 
and sensory spheres; it will also be admitted that the psychical func- 
tional disorders in large part are to be explained as defect symptoms, 
due to irritation, as a direct result of somatic processes. We will only 
add that another, perhaps not less important part of the mental 
symptomatology corresponds in fact, to the psychical dominance over 
the narcissistic libido dynamics mobilized through cerebral lesions. 

At this juncture anyone not initiated into the more recent literature 
of psychoanalysis will certainly ask, in surprise, what in fact has the 
diseased brain to do with the libido? The brain may be indeed no 
“erogenous zone,” injury to which could provoke a Pathoneurosis in 
the sense already herein described. This objection, however, is easily 
overcome. In the first place, in the sense of the Sexual Theory 
(Freud), we maintain that there is no bodily organ whose stimula- 
tion or disorder does not influence sexuality (biologically speaking) 
in some manner. Furthermore, there are particular grounds for the 
assumption that the brain and its functions, above other organs, enjoy 
an especially high narcissistic possession of libido or valuation. For 
just as the peripheral erogenous zones, in the course of development, 
give up the greatest share of their self-gratification to the most favor- 
able of the leading (genital) zones, so that this last takes priority 
above all others, so is it true also of the brain in its development as 
the central organ of the Ego functions.** “It was perhaps the most 
significant contribution of organic development aiming at division 
of labor, that it resulted on the one hand in the differentiation of 
special organ systems, which have the centralization and distribution 


™ Jelliffe has advanced similar conceptions independently. See discussions 
in New York Neurological Society, Jr. Nerv. & Mental Disease. See also 
Jelliffe and White, “ Diseases of the Nervous System,” 1915, 1917, 1920, 1923. 

* Schopenhauer designates the intellect and its organ, the brain, as opposite 
poles to sexuality and its organ. 
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of stimuli as their task (psychic apparatus), and on the other hand, 
to the differentiation of special organs for the transfer of sexual 
stimuli (genitalia). The organ for the subduing of stimuli comes 
into ever closer relationship with the ego impulse; the genital, on the 
contrary becomes the central erotic organ.” ** While, however, the 
genital, i.e., the executive organ dedicated to object love, strikingly 
displays its sexual character, the narcissistic-libidinous undertone, 
which accompanies all our higher psychic acts as a no longer ra- 
tional “ self-estimation ” or “ self-consciousness,” is to be explained 
only by certain psychopathological phenomena. 

Our hypothesis now is as follows: The metaluetic brain infec- 
tion, by attacking the central organ of the ego function, provokes not 
only “ symptoms of defect,”’ but also disturbs as a trauma would do, 
the equilibrium in the housekeeping of the narcissistic libido, which 
then makes itself felt in symptoms of paretic mental disorder. 

This hypothesis, of course, can claim only personal credence, 
if it contributes to making the single symptoms, as well as the total 
course of the disease more intelligible to us. The typical stages 
of paresis therefore must be put through another series of tests for 
this assumption. 

In general, even to-day, we hold to the scheme Bayle advanced 
a hundred years ago, according to which the course of paresis may be 
divided into the stage of initial depression, of maniacal excitement, 
of paranoid delusional formation and of terminal dementia. 

Paresis often sets in with symptoms which impress the observer as 
“ neurasthenic,” a general impression which is composed of the indi- 
cations of diminished somatic and mental power. This is presumably 
the only stage of the disease, which is exclusively characterized by 
defect symptoms, and even these very often remain unnoticed; the 
patient usually comes, as we know, under medical treatment in a 
later stage, already characterized by compensatory manifestations. 
Of the numberless symptoms of this “ neurasthenic” period, we 
point out the very frequently observed reduction of genital libido and 
potency. Supported by our experience in other diseases, especially 
in the traumatic neuroses, we may confidently consider this symptom 
as a sign of withdrawal of libidinous interest from the sexual object; 
moreover, this symptom of disease prepares us for the fact that 


* Ferenczi. “ Hysterische Materialisationsphanomene,” in “ Hysterie und 
Pathoneurosen,” p. 26. 
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the quantity of libido removed from the object will emerge again to 
be employed in some other fashion.*’ 

For the confirmation of this anticipation, one need not wait long. 
In the depressed phases of paresis there often arise soon after this 
initial stage, peculiar, hypochondriacal sensations throughout the 
body. The patients complain that a stone lies in their stomach, 
that their head has become an empty cavity, that their whole body 
is incessantly tormented by worms, their penis is gnawed off, etc. 
Now we acknowledge Freud’s opinion concerning hypochondria, 
according to which this is a narcissistic actual neurosis, and as 
such is to be traced back to the painful storing up of narcissistic 
libido in the bodily organs. One can only add that hypochondria 
exists not only in persons whose organs in the anatomical sense are 
unharmed, for that is the case in ordinary neurotic hypochondria, 
but also in connection with actual injuries and diseases, if the store 
of libido mobilized as ‘‘ opposition occupation” of the organic proc- 
esses surpasses the heights required by the healing tendencies, and 
must be mastered in the psychic sphere. That is however the case 
especially in the pathoneuroses ; the flaring up of the hypochondriacal 
syndrome in depressed paretics is thus not too small an argument 
for the pathoneurotic foundation of paretic mental manifestations. 
The neurasthenic-hypochondriacal initial stage remains latent in very 
many cases, and the patients usually come under the treatment of 
the physician as Hollos in particular has shown, already in a euphoric 
state of excessive activity, with reawakened libido and potency. This 
euphoria and this enhanced interest in the world around them, and 
least, but not last, in the objects of sexuality, is only an attempt, to 
overcompensate for the narcissistic-hypochondriacal lack of pleasure 
through convulsive object possession. In reality the hypochondriacal 
ground-tone temporarily manifests itself quite clearly through the 
“mood” of the patient, raised on account of heightened bodily 
functions, so that it is not hard to unmask this euphoria as a “ hypon- 
chondria with a positive sign.” 

The symptoms of this double initial stage, which, as mentioned, 
do not necessarily develop clearly in every case, are still especially 


*” Against the assumption that loss of potency may be explained purely 
anatomically as through degenerative processes in the nervous centers of 
erection and ejaculation, or in the conduction paths, there speak later appear- 
ing states of exaltation, and states of remission, in which the potency of the 
man and the sex emotion of woman, which is adequate to it, can return in 
youthful vigor. 
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active in the organic-physiological regions, and draw the psyche into 
joint suffering only in so far as it (the psyche) reacts on a patho- 
neurotic hypochondria with exaggerated displeasure, and reacts on 
an extensive euphoric overcompensation with pleasurable sensations. 
These two initial stages, as stages of the paretic actual psychosis, 
deserve to be distinguished from later, psychotic superstructures built 
up for the most part in the psychic sphere.** 

The paretic actual psychosis is thus built up out of symptoms 
which can be traced in part to libido discharge, and convulsive re- 
occupation of the object, in part to a pathoneurotic, narcissistic inten- 
sification of the libido, provoked by organic lesions. 

The euphoric mood usually does not last long with patients. If 
the indications of somatic and psychical insufficiency become more 
marked and multiply; if finally the most simple and self-evident 
capacities of the ego, or the organism, respectively, are injured; if 
dysarthria, sphincter pareses, etc., and intellectual deterioration make 
their appearance, there develops a real paretic melancholia with 
insomnia, self-reproach, suicidal tendencies, loss of appetite, and 
emaciation, which can be distinguished from psychogenic melan- 
cholia sometimes only through the presence of the somatic signs of 
malignant brain disease. 

There is no reason for not utilizing the psychoanalytic theory in 
explaining the mechanisms and psychic economy of psychogenic 
melancholia, as Freud has done, in the case of the paretic symptoms.*® 

Psychogenic melancholia, according to this theory, is a narcissistic 
psychosis; its symptoms are the psychic expression of any great 
injury and libido impoverishment, which the ego of the patient 
reached through the damage or loss of value of the IpEAL, with 
which it deeply identified itself. The feeling of sadness is the 
unconscious mourning for this devaluation; the self-accusations are 
really accusations behind which the suicidal tendency hide murderous 
impulses against the earlier love object, that is, against the part of 
the ego identified with that object. Another part of the symptoms 


* Psychogenic hypochondria (of the schizophrenics) arises, according to 
Freud, if the psychic narcissistic libido, which will not be overpowered, 
fastens itself upon an organ. In pathoneurotic hypochondria, the narcissistic 
libido, which is not sufficiently restrained by the organic process, must be 
overcome psychically. 

*S. Freud. “Trauer und Melancholie.” Samml. kl. Schriften, IV Bd., 
S. 356 ff. 
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are explained by the regression of the libido to earlier stages of 
sexual organization (oral-erotic and sadism). 

The question whether there are only such “ identification melan- 
cholias,” or also melancholias following direct damage to the Ego 
itself, Freud leaves open. 

My opinion here is that, with the melancholia of paretics, it is a 
question of such a psychosis as a direct consequence of injury to the 
Ego, the symptoms of which—sadness, self-accusations, and suicidal 
tendencies—have to do with a part of the self which as a result 
of brain disease lost its earlier capacities and readiness for activity. 
The patient’s ego feeling, being deeply undermined, depreciates his 
self-estimation. The depressed paretic mourns for the loss of the 
once fulfilled Ego-ideal. 

So long as the defect symptoms involve only separate peripheral 
organs, the paretic could withdraw from the situation psychically with 
only a pathoneurotic hypochondria, or even with reactive euphoria, 
therefore still in an “ actual neurotic’ manner. If however, the de- 
structive process invades the most highly estimated activities of the 
Ego—the intellect, morality, esthetic sense—the self-observation of 
such a deterioration must draw after it the feeling of impoverishment 
of the sum total of narcissistic libido, which according to our sug- 
gestion, is connected with the supremacy of the higher psychical 
functions. 

A certain quantity of libido brought back from the object can 
still attach itself to the Ego, and this Ego expansion can act as a 
protection from sickness. Even mutilation of the body, the loss of 
a whole limb or sense organ need not necessarily lead to neurosis; 
so long as the libido itself is satisfied with the value of various psy- 
chical activities, every bodily deficiency can be surmounted by 
philosophy, humor or cynicism, indeed with pride, defiance, arrogance 
or scorn. But what can the libido cling to, if, entirely withdrawn from 
the objects, it finds in the activities of the weak and incompetent 
organism no satisfaction, and now is driven out from its last hiding 
place, that of self-respect and self-esteem of the Ego. This is the 
problem which confronts the poor paretic, and with which he has to 
struggle in the stage of melancholia.*® 





“The fact that the bodily Ego is more easily given up as well as less 
highly esteemed than the spiritual, is shown by daily psychoanalytic observa- 
tion of female patients, who allow their genital system to be examined by a 
woman physician without hesitation, but who often delay for weeks before 
deciding to tell the psychoanalyst something of their sexual life. “Il y a des 
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Many a “ micromanic”’ paretic, even up to his death, never accom- 
plishes this painful task; the majority of these patients, however, 
manage to get rid of this distress by means of a manic grandiose 
delusional reaction mechanism, or, more seldom, by means of an 
hallucinatory wish psychosis. 

The observations given in the preceding section by Hollos, show 
us patients usually occupied with this defense mechanism, as in the 
manic-hallucinatory condition; for a very great number of patients 
first come to the asylum in this stage. However, while the “ actual 
psychotic ’’ and even the depressed-melancholy phases often remain 
latent, and quickly pass by and are explained euphemistically by 
descriptive psychiatry as a “variation of mood,” the noisy and 
lasting symptoms of paretic grandiose ideas permit no doubt to arise 
as to the severity of the emerging psychical illness. 

In a word, we follow even in the psychoanalytic interpretation of 
the manic-delusional symptoms of paresis, that Freudian theory, 
according to which, psychogenic mania really means a triumph over 
melancholia, attained through dissolving into the narcissistic ego, the 
Ego Ideal, converted through identification, and bewailed and 
deplored on account of depreciation.*! 

In psychogenic mania this process is intelligible to us; the patient 
needs only to give up the identification with a foreign object and 
the “opposition investment’ (Gegenbesetzung) mobilized through 
mastery over mourning for this person, becomes free for manic 
expenditure. The narcissistic Ego can feel happy once more, undis- 
turbed by the claim of the Ego Ideal. But how does this come about, 
in the case of paretic melancholia? Can one free one’s self even 
from integrating factors of the personal Ego, if they are depreciated 
in value directly through the disease? The facts already quoted 
whereby a “ sequestration” of the body from the Ego in certain 
catatonics, permits the expectation to seem very probable that such 
a process may be even more deeply founded, and may concern even 


choses qui se font, mais qui ne se disent pas.” Likewise the catatonic in a 
state of waxy flexibility permits anything to happen to his body, which has 
become to him as immaterial as the outer world. His whole narcissism 
retreats into the spiritual Ego, which is, so to speak, a citadel that still holds 
out, though outer and inner forts are lost. Compare, in this connection, the 
article “ Psychoanalytische Beobachtungen iiber den Tic,” Zeit f. aerzt. Psa. 
Jahrg., 1921 (Ferenczi). 

“See Freud’s researches referring to this in his “ Trauer und Melan- 
cholie,” 1. c., and in his work “ Massenpsychologie und Ichanalyse,” Wien, 
1921. (See English translation of latter. Boni & Liveright, 1924.) 
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the psychical Ego. According to the conception here advanced, this 
occurs in paresis with the help of regression to earlier levels of 
Ego development. 

It is unavoidable here to recapitulate briefly the path of develop- 
ment of the Ego, so far as it has become known to the psychoanalyst. 
Man comes into the world with the expectation of that unconditional 
omnipotence, to which the wish-free existence, guarded from every 
discomfort, in the mother’s uterus, promised him. The care which 
is bestowed on the new-born child, also permits him to continue 
this illusion of omnipotence, if he only accommodates himself to 
certain provisos, which in the beginning are unimportant, and which 
are forced on him by the world around him. Thus we come to 
the division of grades of hallucinatory omnipotence, later of omnipo- 
tence with the help of magic movements and gestures. Then we 
come to the realm of the “ reality principle,” to the recognition of 
limits, which separate personal wishes from reality.** Adaptation to 
culture demands still more the renunciation of maintaining the nar- 
cissistic self, then the compulsive recognition of reality. The 
surrounding world requires from the adult, not only that he become 
logical, but also that he become attentive, clever, prudent, wise, and 
at the same time, moral and esthetic. It throws him even into situa- 
tions where he must behave with self-sacrifice, even heroically. This 
whole development from the most primitive narcissism to the degree 
of perfection required by society (at least theoretically), occurs not 
entirely spontaneously, but under the constant guidance of education. 
However, if we expand Freud’s theory of the role of the idealistic 
formation in Ego development**® throughout this entire process of 
development, the education of children and young people may be 
described as a continuous progression of identifications with the 
educators taken for the ideal. In the course of this development, the 
Ego Ideal demands ever more ample lodging with the renunciations 
and denials demanded by it. It is, according to Freud, that “Ego 
nucleus” which behaves as the subject, which makes as the object 
of its criticism the remaining Ego that is narcissistic, and founds 
the institutions of conscience, censorship, test of reality, self-observa- 
tion. Every new capacity which one attains means the fulfillment 


“S. Ferenczi. Entwicklungsstufen des Wirklichkeitssinnes. Zeitschr. 
Psa. Jahrg., 1913. (See translation by Jones in Essays by Ferenczi. Badger, 
Boston. ) 

“S. Freud. “Zur Ejinfiihrung des Narzissmus,” |. c., und “ Massenpsy- 
chologie und Ichanalyse.” 
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of an ideal, and provides, aside from a purely practical benefit, narcis- 
sistic satisfaction as well, and the enhancement of the feeling of self, 
the reattainment of the Ego stature, which had diminished through 
the unfulfilled ideal standards. 

Of course, object libido must pass through a certain education, 
though not so severe a one, and learn to avoid at least gross defects 
in sexual morality (incest, some perversions). Therefore even the 
object love must become “ just to the Ego” and must conduct itself 
from the viewpoint of benefit and narcissistic self-respect. 

If now as a consequence of a paretic brain disease, essential 
products of this development are destroyed ; if self-observation sends 
the report to the Ego Nucleus that not only important bodily capaci- 
ties, but, also the highest psychical capacities are being ruined, the 
Ego Nucleus replies to this loss in individual values with the paretic 
depression here briefly described. If, however, the pain of this 
becomes intolerable, and it usually will become so, then the way lies 
open to narcissism to regress to periods of development, which in 
spite of their primitivity, were once just to the Ego Ideal. If the 
patient succeeds in surrendering ideals imposed on him by his cultural 
education, and to enliven regressive memories of kinds of activities 
and satisfactions, then his narcissism is well protected and the pro- 
gressive decline of his true value can no longer harm him. If then 
the paretic process continues ever deeper, when, as it were, it gnaws 
from the bark (cortex), at old yearly rings in the tree of life, 
restricting the patient to ever more primitive functions, then the 
narcissistic libido creeps after these conditions ever more regressively, 
and the libido can do that since there was at one time a juvenile 
and infantile past, in which man, in spite of his helplessness, could 
feel self-complacent, indeed even more, namely: all-powerful. 

The manic-delusional (apparently often setting in early) phase 
of paresis is thus a certain level of regression of the narcissistic 
libido to the mastered levels of Ego development. General paresis 
seen from the psychoanalytic viewpoint, is really Regressive Paresis. 

Thus we come successively to the reanimation of more juvenile 
and finally more infantile forms of tests of reality and of self-criti- 
cism, to ever more naive varieties of phantasies of omnipotence, 
distorted through rudiments of the healthy personality (as Freud 
pointed out in schizophrenic grandiose tendencies), and temporarily 
interrupted by lucid intervals of depression, in which the disorder 
that has taken place, is recognized at least in part through self- 
observation. 
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The original mechanism sketched here of the paretic psychosis 
comes most distinctly into expression in the circular types. Here 
melancholic depressions, provoked by the psychical domination of 
the gradually progressive disease processes, alternate with states of 
enhanced manic self-estimation as well as with successful self-curative 


periods. Depression is the “ destruction of the world,” which the 
Ego Nucleus must realize through the observation of the depreciated 
Ego-total, while the manically exalted “rebirths”” point out to us 
that the Ego, with the help of regression, has succeeded in attaining 
more primitive situations which give satisfaction, in prevailing over 
the trauma of the libido impoverishment, and in finding again the 
lost self-satisfaction.** 

Once more Freud’s prediction is confirmed that the analysis of 
the psychoses will establish similar conflict and repression mechanisms 
of the personality, even in the sphere of the Ego psychology, as they 
have revealed themselves to us in the transference neuroses in the 
conflict between the Ego and the Object. This “ sequestration proc- 
ess,” in which the injury of the Ego occurring in the manic phase 
becomes ineffective, is quite analogous to the neurotic repression, in 
which the denial of the libido on the part of the object, becomes 
unconscious. Naturally this can succeed only with the help of 
“recompensations”” (Tausk), of claims which regression from 
earlier satisfaction offers for the lost satisfaction of the present. 

If one considers the symptoms of the delusional system of paretics 
from this viewpoint they become more intelligible at any rate. One 
understands why the patient whose sickly body should be a picture 
of misery to himself as well as to other persons, feels not only 
entirely well, but even invents a panacea against all illness, and 
bestows everlasting life upon mankind. On that psychical level, into 
which his Ego regresses, it is enough for this purpose to hum magic 
words to himself or to execute magic rubbings. The capacity for 
hallucinatory or illusionary regression, helps him to feel, in spite of 
the fact that he has only one tooth in his mouth, that he is fitted 
out with many rows of excellent teeth. Or again, in spite of his 
evident impotence, he can boast of being the creator of all mankind; 
he needs only to return to the extragenital sexual theories of his 
childhood, to perform this miracle. The colossal loss in intellectual 


“Dr. Hollos holds that disease processes of the brain tissue destruction 
signify libido impoverishment; restitution processes, on the other hand, 
increase of the libido in the organ. 
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values occasions him no more disquietude; for he has succeeded in 
finding in place of the lost satisfactions, those of archaic, oral and 
anal means (greediness, soiling) .*° 

If the hallucinatory magic is not able to prevent observation of 
the deterioration of the individual, he simply projects all that is 
unpleasant “upon his companion,” or separates his whole bodily 
existence outside of his Ego, and declares “that one” (his sick 
body) is a sick Christ, while he is the King of the Jews, who can 
scatter enormous sums of money about, and boast of colossal dimen- 
sions. So many a patient becomes successively as Hollos has 
observed, Count, Prince, King, and God. Every real loss is balanced 
by a rise in rank.*® 

In simple computations, of which he is still intellectually capable, 
he can still give the correct result, which is obtained from the sum 
of his age on admission, and the number of years passed in the 
aslyum. To the question how old he is, he will reply consistently, 
since the self-complacency of the Ego is far mightier than every 
mathematical process, the age before his misfortune. The evil years 
since his illness are simply annulled, just as the child in Wordsworth’s 
beautiful poem does not stop repeating, “‘ We are seven.” even though 
the sisters already lie in the churchyard. 

Contemporaneous with this decline in the level of the personality 
all past degrees of erotic and libido organization are revived. There 
are inclination towards incest, homosexuality, exhibitionism, desire 
for display, sadism, masochism, etc. It is as if the whole process 
which in the course of development led towards the “ polar separa- 
tion” (bipolarity) of the impulses between the Ego center (brain) and 
the genital, became retrogressive step by step, and the Ego, purged 
of such “ unbeautiful ” impulses through education, was again flooded 
with eroticism. Thus the patient, the more he deteriorates, becomes 


“See chapter on General Paresis in Jelliffe and White, “ Diseases of the 
Nervous System,” Ed. I, 1915, and subsequent editions where this formulation 
is stated in general outline; also White, “ Outlines of Psychiatry.” 

“ The symptom of increase in bodily weight, so characteristic in the paretic, 
one may regard—since the observations of Groddeck (and Jelliffe [Ep.]), 
who has shown psychoanalytically a strong psychical influx into the nutritive 
functions—as a bodily expression of the “ego expansion” striven for, t.c., of 
narcissism. Also, compare the phrases: “ He’s all puffed up with pride.” 
“Puffed up” (“ Aufgeblasen”). The Hungarian says of a vain person: 
“ He is getting fat from flatteries.” 
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ever more unrestrained and all-powerful, and dies in the euphoria of 
a helpless, but cheerful child.*’ 

The analogy here presented between the psychogenic manic- 
depressive psychosis and paresis, can go still deeper if one recalls 
the introductory words of Freud in his Mass Psychology and the 
Ego.** “In the psychic life of the individual,” he points out, “ the 
opposite regularly comes under consideration as the pattern as object, 
as assistant, and as opponent. Individual Psychology is thus from 
the beginning, also a contemporary Social Psychology in this wider, 
but throughout justified sense.” 

In psychogenic melancholia it is a question of grief over the 
loss of an Ego Ideal serving as a pattern of the hate impulse towards 
indentification perceived in the act of becoming; the paretic process, 
on the contrary, destroys successively the grades following all accom- 
plished, already fulfilled identifications, the sum of which signified 
the Ego Ideal. 

These Identifications and Ideals, like the earlier levels of develop- 
ment, one must conceive, just as the frequently vivid hallucinations, 
personifications, etc., prove, as relatively independent, coherent com- 
plexes within the Ego, which can reattain their independence in 
the dream or the psychosis. At any rate, one can bring into parallel 


“ A. Starcke in his book, “ Psychoanalyse und Psychiatrie” (II. Beiheft 
der Intern. Zeitschr. f. Psa.), expresses his surprise that no clinical psychiatry 
has been founded on the basis of Ferenczi’s “Grades of Development of the 
Sense of Reality” (“ Entwicklungsstufen des Wirklichkeitssinnes”). This 
article may be of value as an initial research in this direction. At any rate, 
Starcke himself says that in the psychoses, “ paleopsychic layers, which other- 
wise lie deeply buried, and can be excavated only after laborious work, 
lie uncovered.” (See Jelliffe, “ Paleopsychology,” PsycHoaNatytic Review, 
Vol. X, 1923.) 

It can be no matter of chance that between lues and the libido, many 
intimate relations exist. Not only the primary affect, but even the secondary 
outbreaks fasten themselves with foregone partiality to the erogenous zones 
(mouth, anus, genitals); though the tertiary infiltrations no longer, to be 
sure, show these localizations. In paresis, the spirocheta seems to have again 
established its old relationship, and to have settled in the “ narcissistic zones.” 
However, in this connection one may recall Freud’s assertion, made so long 
ago, according to which, among the offspring of the syphilitic, very frequently 
severe neuroses as well as disorder in the libido economy, result. Incidentally, 
Freud points out the striking differences occasionally observable in the course 
of lues in the male and the female sexes, differences which refer to the 
dependence which the virulence of the disease has on sexual chemistry. 

“International Psycho-Analytic Press, No. 6, London, 1923. Also Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 
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relations the above mentioned “ sequestration process” in paresis 
and the mechanism of projection, and conceive them as opposites to 
those partial “ideal-introjections,” as which the ego development 
appears to us in the light of analysis. 

Even the last stage of paresis, that of complete “ dementia,” is 
not exclusively the direct result of destruction of nervous tissue; 
the Soul of the paretic, up to the last minute, may not be worn out 
in the endeavor to free the Ego in so far as possible, and to keep 
up to a certain level; and holds the strict sequestration of the painful 
‘‘even to the loss of consciousness,” while it brings about infantile, 
even fetal regression. 

A psychoanalytic theory must make more intelligible the various 
trends which paresis may take. The principal types are the melan- 
cholic (micromaniacal), the manic (megalomaniacal) paretics, and 
the simple dementing processes. As is known, psychoanalysis demon- 
strates for the pathogenesis of the neuroses, an etiological equation, 
in which there occur constitutional as well as traumatic factors. To 
this rule paresis can be no exception. But the “choice of the neu- 
rosis,”’i.e., the selection of the type of neurosis, in which the afflicted 
soul takes refuge, is dependent upon these two factors. Here is a 
situation in which the endogenous factor in paresis, already estimated 
in various ways in the literature, becomes an organic part. The man- 
ner in which the Psyche reacts to cerebral noxae; how the Ego and 
Libido constitution is composed, and where the weak points, the 
“ fixation points ” of their development are situated cannot be matters 
of indifference in the estimation of the course of pathological 
processes. 

We can assume as a matter of course that in a man who is 
strongly narcissistic from an early age, paresis will take on another 
coloring, and the psychosis another course, than in a man of a 
“ transference type.” The phenomena of regression to the oral erotic 
or sadistic anal-erotic fixations, will give rise to other symptoms 
different from those in an individual in whom there is a fully 
developed primacy of the genital zone. Also the past, in which the 
Ego development of the patient can be regarded retrospectively, the 
height of cultural development attained, or of the fulfilled ideals, 
can not be a matter of indifference for the kind and intensity of 
the pathoneurotic and psychotic reactions. It will be the task of 
future research to point out the separate influences of the Ego and 
of the sexual characters on the symptomatology of paresis. 

Even to-day something can be said concerning the relation between 
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the trauma and the psychotic symptom selection. By this is not 
meant the significance of the pathological-anatomical state, although 
a time may come when we shall receive many an explanation in this 
connection also, but certain temporary and topical factors in the 
illness. 

Just as an unexpected death draws in its wake a more intense 
grief, or a sudden disappointment in the narcissistically loved object, 
a deper depression, so a stormy pathological cerebral process also 
might evoke a more vigorous pathoneurotic reaction. These facts 
may stir the psyche to a more aggressive compensatory activity 
than a slowly developing brain disease. In the latter case we 
might rather expect a simple deteriorating process. Here the trau- 
matic factor is lacking, which can lead to the mobilization of great 
quantities of narcissistic libido, and provoke a paretic melancholia 
and mania. 

In addition to this time factor there comes under consideration 
a topical factor as well, but, for the present, not in the sense of an 
anatomical or histological localization, but in the sense of the factor 
of the Freudian metapsychology.*® The violence of the reaction of 
depression to the brain disease, and naturally also of the opposing 
manic reaction, one must represent, according to the foregoing con- 
sideration (analyses) as dependent on the degree of tension difference 
between the Ego Nucleus and the Narcissistic Ego. If the Ego 
Nucleus (and its functions, self-preservation, knowledge, etc.) 
remains relatively exempt from displacement, then the enormous 
decline in the most various bodily and psychical capacities must 
draw after it strong psychotic reactions; but if together with this 
general psychic deterioration, Ego criticism also fails, the disease 
will apparently present the picture of simple deterioration. 

The excited megalomanic paretic thus does not deserve to be 
represented as “completely uncritical’ as would seem to be the 
case as described in existing literature. This designation suits the 
paretic with simple deterioration, while in the micro- and megalo- 
maniac, it is the sensory self-criticism that calls forth the striking 
symptoms. A part of the paretic manic or depressed patient can 
recover from the psychic shock, and still live for years either normally 
or with very slight defect; indeed this is an irrefutable evidence 


“Compare Freud’s metapsychological articles in his “ Kleinen Schriften 
zur neurosenlehre,” IV Bd., as well as in particular his researches into 
“Mass Psychology and the Ego.” 
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that his psychotic symptoms were of a “ functional” nature. On the 
other hand, the process can later seize the next relatively exempt 
Ego Nucleus, where the manic-depressive phase follows the condition 
of destruction. Through the reduction of the critical faculty on 
the part of the Ego Nucleus, the tension hitherto occurring between 
the latter and the narcissistic Ego residue disappears, a tension which 
really brought about the compensatory activity, so that the individual, 
this time become truly “ uncritical,’ can be at peace, and endure 
the wider, progressive decline of his faculties without special emotion. 

There is a clinical picture of paresis, seldom met it is true, but 
one which from theoretical considerations, deserves special attention, 
I mean the “agitated” or “galloping” form. This sets in with 
profound unrest, senseless speech, fits of anger, and degenerates soon 
into an hallucinatory anxiety-delirium, in which the patient is con- 
stantly confused, screams and scolds disconnectedly, destroys every- 
thing, runs around, seizes the attendants in a brutal manner, allows 
himself to be cared for in no way.®® “ Personifications ”” manifest 
themselves in the patient, give him the most extraordinary commands, 
which he carries out literally. These patients usually die very soon, 
often only a few weeks after the breaking out of the psychic disorder, 
from exhaustion following the indomitable pressure of activity. 

Pathological anatomy still owes us an explanation for this special 
form of paresis, so that we are justified in interrogating psycho- 
analysis concerning this point also. Here one finds an expedient which 
to be sure is founded on Freud’s metapsychological formulations. In 
the majority of cases, the deteriorating process begins, as we saw, in 
the “ Ego-Periphery,” that is, with the deterioration of the bodily 
functions, and then lays hold upon the higher psychical capacities 
gradually or more swiftly, but still holds together the Ego Nucleus. 
The unity of the personality is maintained, even if on regressive 
levels; the Ego Nucleus can protect itself from complete displace- 
ment through opposing mechanisms and reaction formations; the 
libido investments of the Ego portions to be “ sequestrated” and 
the identifications are thus saved, in good time, in the “Ego Nucleus,” 
which becomes ever more narcissistic. 

However if we assume that the disease process (whether it be 
a question of psychology or of histology), first attacks the Ego 
Nucleus and its functions only in exceptional cases, then the cement 


‘ 


” See the example in Bleuler’s Textbook of Psychiatry, Brill translation, 
Macmillan, 1924. Also in White, Outlines of Psychiatry. 
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which unites the various parts of the personality, may be washed 
away, and the separate “ identifications’’ and “ personifications ” 
which have still had no opportunity to transfer their libido holdings, 
can find expression independent of, and without regard for one 
another, and form the just described picture of galloping paresis. 

The theoretical interest in this explanation, if it were correct, 
would be, however, that, by continuing the Freudian comparison 
between individual and crowd psychology, we would thus arrive at 
a symbolic conception even of that “ organization’ which comprises 
the Psyche of the individual. Here also, as in the psychology of 
the crowd, we could recognize the libido, i.e., the narcissistic libido, 
that force which links together the separate parts into a unity. Here 
too, as in certain organized groups, there would be a hierarchy of 
components placed one above the other; but the capacity for activity 
throughout the organization would depend on the existence of a lead- 
ing factor superior to all others, and this supremacy is assumed by the 
Ego Nucleus in the individual Psyche. If this leadership fails, then 
in the individual, as well, there results that state of confusion which 
is known to us in Crowd Psychology as panic. With the dissolution 
of the libidinous bonds between the separate Ego factors, in favor 
of the principal Ego, there ceases also the connection between the 
elements which have become subordinated to one another, since, 
according to Freud, the single motive of such a codperation, is the 
emotional relationship to the centralization of the common leader. 
The fact that in the case of hallucinatory confusion, usually also an 
overwhelming anxiety is released, makes this analogy certainly still 
not more improbable. The situation is, as if, in such a “ panic,” 
all psychic energy, accumulated in the course of development, was 
suddenly released, and transformed into “current energy.” 

Of course, one should seek to explain in a similar manner the 
non-paretic cases of Anoia (Amentia), for example, the symptoms 
of most toxic deliria. On the other hand, through these “ patterns 
of the individual soul,” the way would be pointed out for the 
explanation of psychical tendencies towards unification hitherto unex- 
plained, even of the basic facts of thought association. The pressure 
towards a unification of two psychic factors would thus arise on 
account of a libidinous consideration of a third “ leading ” complex, 
t.e., the “ Ego Nucleus.” 

But now it is time to close these speculations on a stereo-chemistry 
of the Psyche, and to return to the central theme. Many psychotic 
manifestations of general paresis, as well as the entire course of this 
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disease, prove themselves to be not inaccessible to psychoanalytic 
explanation ; this much one may state confidently. Indeed this attempt 
at an explanation leads to paths of thought which promise to solve 
perplexing problems in the total range of psychology and psychiatry. 
If one applies a standard of truth to values proved by experience, 
one might venture the belief that psychoanalysis, which hitherto 
has declared itself competent only for an understanding of the 
so-called “ functional” psychoses, now deserves consideration also 
in organic psychiatry. 
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1. RANK, Otto. Perversion and Neurosis——This interesting paper 
would present the general point of view upon which the Freudian con- 
ception of perversion-formation is based and seek to learn in how far the 
genesis of the perversions in general can be brought under these general- 
izations. In this presentation the author first reminds us of the genesis 
of the masochistic phantasy formation which Freud has so ingeniously 
developed under the title of A Child is Being Beaten (see PsycHoaNa- 
LyTic Review, Voi. XI, p. 464. The relationship of this phantasy 
element and certain attributes of “ homosexuality” are clearly outlined 
in the psychoanalytic investigation of certain neurotics, whose neurosis, 
in part, or more completely, point to its being a compromise formation or 
“half way” stage to the development of the homosexual perversion. 
Experience has shown that one has frequently to face the full recognition 
of this situation, but a complete analysis would not leave the patient in 
this antisocial dilemma but would go further back and attempt to lay bare 
not only the genesis of the neurotic symptoms, but also the earlier fixation 
factors which underlie the perversion stage. Thus a complete under- 
standing of the dynamic libido situation would relieve both the neurotic 
symptoms and the perverse tendencies. Thus Freud’s early formulation 
of the “ neurosis being the negative of a perversion” can be better under- 
stood and more deeply read into behind conscious rationalizations and 
repressed phantasy formations. Rank reminds us of the desirability of 
reviewing the situation and for a need of clearer thinking concerning 
these problems. One of the factors in the diffuse thinking is the taking 

[234] 
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over, in the early stages of study, of certain terms of descriptive psy- 
chiatry and a preliminary step to clearer thinking entails the restriction 
of the use of the term “ homosexuality” to its manifest expression only. 
The use of the term repressed or unconscious homosexuality, exhibition- 
ism, masochism, etc., is not to be recommended, since the laws governing 
the unconscious differ so widely from the “ descriptive” ones and ana- 
lytic investigation reveals that that which descriptive psychiatry deals 
with as “perversions” represent various stages in development having 
their sources in the corresponding psychic systems. Various complicating 
accretions tend to color the superficial outer aspects, hence the need for 


this deeper analysis. 

The analysis of the beating phantasy has revealed parts of the maso- 
chistic perversion but also has tended to show that what has often been 
considered as a congenital type of libido satisfaction is actually an end 
process of an extremely complicated libido development with its outbreak 
in the form of a neurosis. These prehistoric phases of libido-fixation 
must be unearthed in terms of their “ complexes,” or better, their “‘ mechan- 
isms,” and such mechanism designation should be substituted for the hazy 
and inappropriate term, homosexuality, which term would conceal rather 
than reveal a true analytic insight into the situation. 

The lead to the unearthing of certain of these mechanisms has already 
been given by Freud (see his Jealousy, Paranoia, Homosexuality, Psycuo- 
ANALYTIC Review, Vol. XII, p. 108; also his analysis of a case of Female 
Homosexuality, PsycHoaANALytic Review, Vol. IX, p. 78). Here the 
“flight from” and “defense against” incest as mechanisms are clearly 
indicated. The same objections to the loose usage of the terms “ maso- 
chistic” or “ exhibitionistic’”’ are pointed out, both of which “ perver- 
sions” show on deeper analysis to be not primary situations but far 
removed end results of complicated libido distributions. The perversions 
themselves represent condensed satisfaction mechanisms of quite complex 
and compounded libido currents, where condensation, displacement, 
secondary elaboration, and particularly representation by opposites, are 
quite clearly analyzable. 

In order to more fully elaborate these points Rank presents notes from 
the analysis of an hysterical girl, in whom the roots of “ exhibitionism” 
are brought to view. The girl had a number of conversion symptoms. 
Exhibitionistic dreams were produced. “ Naked tn the street,’ attract- 
ing gaze of many men passing—unsuccessfully. This fragment was a 
recurring type. The bodily positions finally were revealed as arc de 
cercle and were accompanied by orgasm and satisfaction. Here the 
manifest perversion appeared in the manifest dream content, which was 
uncovered only after the overcoming of much resistance. How is one to 
recover its latent content and thus perhaps learn somewhat of the uncon- 
scious roots of the exhibitionism? Associations led back to the Oedipus 
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situation. Childhood scenes (two years of age) in which the father 
beat an older sister on the buttocks with a stick. This impression, not 
necessarily of importance, had special overdeterminers. Her mother died 
when she was one year old, and a stepmother came when she was two. 
At the age of four her father died (third libido privation), and when she 
was five a stepfather, then a stepsister (continued libido shocks). Her 
neurosis appeared at puberty, when the priest showed an open preference 
for the sister. Rank then shows that the dream reveals atypical secret 
wish for the father (many men = one man) to look at her rather than 
the sister (reversal—the men do not look). The genital-(anal) exposure 
he calls an infantilization of the genital function. This analysis leads to 
another dream in which the wish to “urinate like a boy” becomes 
apparent, and her shame at not having a penis, and the wish to conceal 
this lack—which is a potent motive in the prized female quality of 
modesty. This phase of envy of the penis and fear of castration is 
usually succeeded by the identification with the mother and then transfer- 
ence to father with the usual bisexual anal zone (child—feces—penis) 
and normally ends in adult coitus wish with child (boy). In this case 
Rank shows that the numerous, premature, and severe libido privations, 
rather than any primary strong wish for a penis, forced the regression 
and made the overvaluation of the “ penis” wish and its fixation. In the 
average healthy evolution of the female this wish for a penis may be 
outgrown, only to be reactivated by a subsequent libidinal disappointment. 
Thus he would show that a premature isolation of this kind of an infan- 
tile narcissistic libido-situation seems favorable to the formation of a 
perversion—in the present case showing as a latent tendency. Thus the 
libido attached to the exhibitionism is to draw the father’s attention to 
herself. “ He must look at me, not at my rival, and he must do it in an 
anal way, as he does to my rivals (sister, mother) so that I may get a 
child (like my mother) by being beaten (like my sister). This is one 
current in the Oedipus situation, that which leads to object-libido. The 
conflicting narcissistic libido regression, with its incomplete exhibitionism, 
is also apparent behind the “ wish to have a penis and the shame of being 
castrated.” A neurotic compromise was the result. 

The author now goes on to develop the difficulties which surround the 
child in its adaptation after birth to the adult sexual goal. ‘‘ Where do 
babies come from?” is one of the earlier evidences of this thrust. It is 
an evidence of the “ formulation of an infantile theory of sex” in which a 
biologic goal reached for knows nothing of the genital relationships which 
play such a large part in actual life but which are barred from the child, 
and in the neurotic this genital path seems blocked. Hence the forbidden 
displacements to oral and anal zones with their consequent sense of guilt. 

Perverts have eliminated—because of the autoerotic fixations—the 
infantile wish for a child, hence their horror of the heterosexual activity— 
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they satisfy the component-instinct in a narcissistic manner ( fellatio- 
pederasty). The neurotic’s need for transference seems due to the 
inhibition against this autoerotic narcissistic satisfaction. The pervert 
retains a biological scar as a symbol of regression—his femininity. 

Masturbation, the author points out, is of great significance in deter- 
mining the development of the libido in one direction or another. It 
seems to build a compromise in the conflict between autoerotic and repro- 
ductive satisfaction, and would lead to the reproductive libido-satisfaction 
under the primacy of the genital zones. How to arrive at a healthy com- 
promise of the sense of guilt which accompanies this type of activity 
forms an important chapter in psychoanalysis which Rank discusses with 
much acumen. This sense of guilt should be traced back into the ego 
structure, for it has useful as well as useless consequences. Useful in 
furthering socially valuable ego accomplishments; useless in the pervert, 
who satisfies some component-instincts at the expense of the instinct of 
reproduction without the inhibition due to the sense of guilt. They 
repudiate the sense of guilt—else narcissistic libido satisfaction is impos- 
sible. In the masochistic direction, the sense of guilt is plus, one might 
interpolate, and develops a neurosis; the sadist, on the contrary, escapes 
a neurosis but commits crime—of various types, recognized or unrecog- 
nized as such in the social scheme of things. 

Finally to conclude the author states, if we examine the main per- 
versions in regard to the sense of guilt and to the mechanism of guarding 
against it, the following points present themselves: 

The homosexual appears to asseverate, in the face of an inner indict- 


ment of his own sense of guilt: “I won’t have Oedipus-libido and a 
child from my father; on the contrary, I want libido towards my own 
sex (narcissistic) and no child!” The masochist also utters the same 


protest, only with the explanatory modification that he wants punishment 
for the forbidden Oedipus wish. The exhibitionist exposes his genital 
organ in narcissistic fashion, and its supposed similarity with that of the 
opposite sex is intended to deny the possibility of the (incestuous) 
sexual act and of getting a child. They all, however, convert into reality 
the infantile theory of conception and birth to which neurotics cling in 
their unconscious, but with the decisive modification that they do not get 
chiidren but rather wish to be children, or more accurately, are children 
themselves. The homosexual shows his childishness by ignoring the dif- 
ference of sex; the masochist by letting himself be beaten like a child; 
the exhibitionist by exposing himself with pleasurable infantile shameless- 
ness which also rests on the assumption of an unconscious denial of the 
differentiation of sex. 

Now the homosexual protests against the object, by turning it into its 
opposite; the exhibitionist against the sexual organ, by denying the 
differentiation; the masochist against the act, by degrading it to punish- 
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ment; the sadist protests against the libido itself, by expressing it in the 
form of hatred and cruelty. Masochism consequently contains the largest 
amount of free-floating sense of guilt, because—as Freud’s analysis has 
shown us—masochism permits the greatest amount of infantile uncon- 
scious wish-fulfilment; sadism has almost no sense of guilt, because it has 
“bound” it in cruelty, justified it up to a point, and is seeking to utterly 
deny libido itself. 

All these perverts, however, appear to wish to revenge themselves 
upon the opposite sex by withholding from it genital libido proper; and 
yet the very intensity of the denial of the wish for an object and a child 
which we think we recognized in the perversion-mechanism indicates that 
their desire for vengeance has sprung from the Oedipus phantasy— 
turned into its opposite on account of a disappointment and originally 
actually based on the most intense wish for a child. 

That the pervert, in a state of narcissistic retardation or regression, 
himself wishes to play the child, instead of wanting to get one from the 
father in accordance with the feminine attitude, can be supported by 
experience out of the psychology of neurotics; for a phase of the curative 
process regularly shows the patient no longer wishing to have a child, 
but to be a child. He thus shows that he is on the road to recovering a 
part of his normal narcissism, which had gone under in a sense of guilt, 
or to put it differently, that he is again permitting himself certain 
repressed narcissistic libido-satisfactions to which the pervert has given 
full play and has raised to a single and permanent sexual goal. 

If one wished to found a general theory of the perversions on the 
points of view which have been discussed, it would be necessary not to 
omit directing attention to perhaps the largest group of perversions, the 
description of which occupies a large place in literature, namely, the 
so-called coprophilics. Combining, as they often do, the characteristics 
of the voyeur—sexual curiosity—with their own, they also might be 
called the perverts par excellence, since they afford the chief proof that 
it is actually the fate that the wish for a child by the anus has undergone 
in repression that determines the form of this perversion. Its mechanism 
becomes comprehensible as arising in a sense of guilt due to the violation 
of biologic law, so to speak, in the wish for a child by the anus. The 
great group of coprophilic perverts represents the anal element in life (in 
which is contained psychobiologically the whole bisexuality) maintained 
in its most primitive form—compare the equivalence of feces, penis, 
child; whereas homosexuality, masochism, and exhibitionism try to lift 
anal erotism to the genital level and are therefore already the products of 
conflict, that is, compromises. Homosexuality seeks directly to realize a 
compromise-satisfaction of both anal and genital zones; masochism seeks 
to substitute anal beating for the genital act; exhibitionism on the basis 


of the castration complex unites anal and genital erotism (in displaying). 
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Whereas the neurotic, with his surplus of object-libido and his fixation 
on the wish for a child, makes too many concessions to reproduction at the 
expense of his own narcissistic ego-satisfaction, the pervert with child- 
like defiance tries to deny everything belonging to reproduction. In con- 
demning the perversions and still penalizing them more or less society 
expresses a true estimate of the social opposition which they represent, 
but which is bound only to increase by threats of punishment. But the 
way in which perverts themselves react to such threats shows plainly that 
their sense of guilt, successfully thrown off by a bold regression, comes 
back to them again from reality in the form of social condemnation. 


2. Jones, Ernest. The Nature of Auto-Suggestion—Auto-sugges- 
tion is a perennial subject of discussion. Jones speaks of it as under- 
going recurring waves of interest, the historical recounting of which he 
renounces, with the conclusion that little has been added to Baragnon’s 
discussion of seventy years ago. This curiosity must have some basis. 
He attempts to get to the bottom of it, and in a most entertaining and 
instructive and fine manner. 

The “ free will” dogma and narcissistic gratification of the sense of 
omnipotence are essential factors by which “ magic verbal formule” are 
thought to work. It also would avoid the knotty problem of solving 
“ sexuality transference” which mankind, ostrich-wise, would attempt to 
concea!-reveal his biological inheritances. The dread—medical as well 
as lay—of this transference problem is seen in the avoidance of hypnotism 
and the preference for “ suggestion in the waking state.” 

Is there such a situation as “ auto-suggestion”’? is our author’s first 
question. This leads to what may reasonably be considered as “ sugges- 
tion” itself and its definition and description. Here Jones gives us a 
most penetrating discussion of the reigning notions, classifiable into three 
groups: (1) affective rapport, (2) acceptance of idea (ideoplasty— 
verbal suggestion), (3) effect of idea upon the personality. The ideas 
of Bernheim and McDougall, Janet and Lipps, are discussed. Rapport 
is the central substrate. How it operates is viewed in two different ways. 
One elevates the operator, the other the subject. Psychoanalysis leans to 
the latter. Jones himself thirteen years ago emphasized the drama as 
being enacted in the subject’s mind. This leads to a discussion of 
hypnosis and of hetero-suggestion and auto-suggestion, with the difficulties 
of separating the dynamics of the observed phenomena. 

Then Jones discusses the contributions made by psychoanalysis to the 
subject, starting from the earlier studies on the hypnotic phenomenology. 
Then those of Freud, Abraham, and his own analyses of an Indian mystic. 
From this he suggests a theory which he formulates as follows: 

“ Suggestion is essentially a libidinal process; through the unification 
of the various forms and derivatives of narcissism the criticizing faculty 
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of the ego ideal is suspended, so that ego-syntonic ideas are able to 
follow unchecked the pleasure-pain principle in accordance with the 
primitive belief in the omnipotence of thought. Such ideas may either 
develop to their logical goal (beliefs, judgments, etc.) or regress to their 
sensorial elements (hallucinatory gratification). The essential part of the 
unification in question is that between the real ego and the ego ideal. 
The condition under which it takes place is that the repressed allo-erotic 
impulses are to be renounced. This is made possible by a regression of 
their libido in the direction of auto-erotism, which results in a further 
reinforcement of the narcissism. If the primary narcissism has been 
released and reanimated directly, by concentration upon the idea of self, 
the process may be termed auto-suggestion; if it has been preceded by a 
stage in which the ego ideal is resolved into the earlier father ideal, the 
process may be termed hetero-suggestion. 

“ Finally, the theory here advanced leads me to attempt some restate- 
ment of our formulations regarding the mechanism of mental healing in 
general. The essential problem is the fate of the repressed allo-erotic 
(usually incestuous) impulses which conflict with the ego ideal and con- 
stitute the important dynamic factor in every neurotic symptom. Only a 
part of them can be directly sublimated, a solution which the patient has 
already tried, though, it is true, under unfavorable psychological con- 
ditions. Now it would seem that all possible means of dealing with the 
situation therapeutically reduce themselves ultimately to two, and to two 
only. Either the libidinal energy of these impulses can be, more or less 
completely, reconverted into the narcissism from which they proceeded, 
this being effected by a regression in an auto-erotic direction, or else the 
assimilative capacity of the ego ideal can be raised. These two prin- 
ciples are, as will be shown in a moment, mutually contradictory and 
therefore to a large extent incompatible with each other, and this explains 
why it is fundamentally impossible to combine the two methods of treat- 
ment based on them, those of suggestion and psychoanalysis, respectively. 
One may lay down the dictum that if the patient is not treated by psycho- 
analysis he will treat himself by means of suggestion, or—put more 
fully—he will see to it that he will get treated by means of suggestion 
whatever other views the physicians may have on the subject. 

“When a neurotic patient comes for any kind of treatment he will 
soon transfer unconsciously on to the idea of the physician various 
repressed allo-erotic tendencies, i.e., he will take the physician as a love- 
object (provided, of course, that the treatment continues long enough). 
If the treatment is not psychoanalysis one of two things will happen. 
The patient may become aware of affection for the physician. Then 
probably symptoms will improve, libido being withdrawn from them 
and transferred to the idea of the physician. I suspect, however, that in 
these cases true educative treatment by suggestion or any allied method is 
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rarely successful. What usually happens is that the improvement is 
dependent on continued contact with the physician, and even this has to 
be of a specially satisfactory kind. When the physician’s attention is 
withdrawn the symptoms tend to reappear. The alternative to this course 
of events is that the allo-erotism regresses to the stage of narcissistic 
identification with the physician, that is, the father ideal. The educative 
suggestions then made are more likely to have a lasting effect, the reason 
being that the stage to which the patient’s libidinal organization is reduced 
approximates closely to that of true narcissism, so that when he leaves the 
physician he still has himself as a love-object. This is certainly the 
direction that most neurotics spontaneously take, for it spares them the 
suffering of symptoms, the distress at having to recognize their repressed 
allo-erotism, and the pangs of disappointed love. It is the great reason, 
as I hinted at the outset of my paper, why auto-suggestion is so widely 
preferred to hetero-suggestion, with all its potentialities of allo-erotism. 
The practical drawback to auto-suggestion clinically is that it is in so 
many cases harder to mobilize the narcissism in this way than by means of 
hetero-suggestion. The drawback to any form of suggestion is that what 
peace of mind it gives is purchased at the expense of an important part of 
the personality being impeded in development, with consequent lack of 
stability ; the allo-erotism that should progress to objective love, altruism, 
and the various sublimations of life regresses towards auto-erotism, with 
all its stultifying potentialities. 

“In psychoanalysis, on the other hand, the aim of the treatment is to 
effect some reconciliation—or at least tolerance—between the ego ideal 
and the repressed allo-erotism. As in other forms of treatment, the allo- 
erotic transference tends to regress to a stage in which the analyst is 
identified with the father component of the ego ideal, t.e., with the father 
ideal, and this tendency has to be carefully watched by the analyst. 
When the ego ideal begins to raise serious protests against accepting the 
repressed tendencies that are being brought to light by the analytic pro- 
cedure, the well-known state of resistance ensues. Now the most securely 
entrenched form of resistance, one to which there is a tendency in all 
analyses, is that in which the patient identifies the analyst with his real 
ego, projects on to him his own repressed mental processes, and then 
severely criticizes him from the standpoint of his ego ideal. This situa- 
tion is the most formidable met with in psychoanalytic work, for all 
object-relationship between analyst and patient may be suspended, and the 
analysis cannot proceed until this is reéstablished. As it is characteristi- 
cally accompanied by such manifestations as arrogant conceit, the analyst 
often says that a limit has been set to analytic possibilities by the patient’s 
narcissism, overlooking the vital consideration that the narcissism is not 
a primary one, but has been secondarily resorted to as a defense against 
repressed allo-erotism. It may be said, therefore, that the success of an 
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analysis depends very largely on the extent to which the analyst can 
manage to preserve an object-relationship to himself in the patient’s mind, 
for it is just this relationship that has to be brought to consciousness and 
harmonized with the ego ideal. 

“Tt will thus be seen that the aims of the hypnotist and the analyst are 
diametrically opposed. The former really seeks to strengthen the 
patient’s narcissism, the latter to divert it into more developed forms of 
mental activity. The psychological situation (narcissistic identification) 
most favorable to the one aim is fatal to the other. 

“I have considered here the contrast between suggestion and analysis 
in its therapeutic aspects only. It is probable, however, that it is applica- 
ble over far wider fields. The contrast between auto-erotism and allo- 
erotism on which it rests, i.e., between infantilism and adult life, may be 
correlated with the whole difference in outlook and conduct between the 
mental attitude of introversion and exclusion of reality, on the one hand, 
and adjustment to the world of reality on the other: between what may be 
called the eastern and the western methods of dealing with life.”’ 


Shorter Notes: ABRAHAM, Kari. The Spider as a Dream Symbol.— 
The rarity of communications is here pointed out. Some dreams are pre- 
sented—in one the spider is symbolized as a mother symbol. Its killing, 
by crushing, is a sadistic coitus. He would overcome the mother. In his 
day dreams a number of people are crushed to death. A second and third 
dream of the same patient are partly analyzed. The spider first of all 
represented the wicked mother (formed like a male) with male genitals. 
The spider’s web, the pubic hair, the single thread, has a male genital 
significance. 

FeELDMANN, S. Physics in Dream Symbolism—A short but subtle 
analysis of a mathematical formula to be read in the original. 

Oprer, C.—A short note on ambivalent expression in literature of the 
Oedipus complex. 

Green, G. H. Smoking.—Notes on further symbolisms of smoking 
to those offered by Brill and Hiller. 

This number also contains an important series of abstracts on the 
1922, Berlin, Psychoanalytic Congress, as follows: Ferenczi, Attempts to 
Formulate a Genital Theory (published as monograph, 1924); Rank, 
Perversion and Neurosis (see this abstract); Feldmann, Puerperal 
Neuroses; Ersler, Uterine Phenomena in Hysteria; Nunberg, Deperson- 
alization and the Libido Theory; Weiss, Psychoanalysis in Nervous 
Asthma; Freud, Some Remarks on the Unconscious; Federn, Registration 
of the Libido; Roheim, After the Death of the Primal Father; Varen- 
donck, The Fallacy of Silberer’s Threshold Symbolism; Groddeck, The 
Flight into Philosophy ; Hollos, Dream Work and the Work of Psychoses ; 
Abraham, Recent Investigations into the Psychology of Manic-Depressive 
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States; Kielholz, Genesis and Dynamics of the Delusion of Invention; 
Klein, Infant Analysis; Farnell, Psychoanalytic Theory and Psychiatry 
in America; Levy Bianchini, Psychoanalysis in Italy; Wanke, Psycho- 
analytic Therapy and Institutions; Jones, Psychoanalysis of the Holy 
Ghost; Hattinberg, Analysis of the Psycho-Analytic Situation; Spielrein, 
Psychological Contribution to the Problem of Time; Van de Chijs, 
Psychoanalysis and Musical Composition; Pfeifer, Problems of Music 
and Psychology. 
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Argemone’s Dream. Kingsley’s Yeast, 1848, p. 35, Everyman’s. 


What the little imp who managed this puppet show on Argemone’s 
brain stage, may have intended to symbolize thereby, and whence he 
stole his actors and stage properties, and whether he got up the 
interlude for his own private fun, or for that of a choir of brother 
Eulenspiegels, or finally for the edification of Argemone as to her own 
history, past, present or future, are questions which we must leave 
unanswered ’til physicians have become a little more of metaphysicians 
and have given up their present plan of ignoring for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pages that most awful and significant custom of dreaming, 
and then in the thousandth page talking the baldest materialistic twaddle 
about it. 


This evening I was a bit tired of writing. My wife had just been 
playing the victrola. My pencil was worn down and I went downstairs 
to sharpen it in a rotary pencil sharpener affixed to my wife’s desk. 
The next thing I knew, I was trying to insert the pencil point into 
the victrola’s needle socket. 

It occurred to me that the incident might have passing interest as 
an example of conditioned response and of the physical basis of displaced 
wishfulfilment in “the psychopathology of everyday life.” A possible 
symbolic undercurrent which would be projected into the experience 
by the conditioned responses of a Freudian was a skeptical afterthought 


to the writer. 
Tt. =. 


SOME DREAM EXPERIENCES 


Does a settled fear of some thing or condition cause dreams, or 
may dreams cause an inexplicable fear? The answer has not been 
found as yet, but there seems to be a close connection. In illustration, 
may I be allowed to cite an experience of my own. 

For many years, beginning I hardly know when, but lasting well 
into my late forties, I had the following recurrent dream experience 
at irregular intervals. I find myself in charge of an elevator and 
unable to stop it. The elevator is of the old fashioned type, controlled 
by a rope, and I seem quite unable to handle that rope so as to stop 
at any desired point, or indeed to stop at all. I near the top at a 
dangerous speed. My heart is in my mouth. I tug at the rope, but 
so strongly that the car speeds earthward. Again terror grips me, 
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but my attempt to stop at the first floor is no more successful than 
my previous effort to stop before being thrown through the roof. And 
so I oscillate between the basement and the top floor with disaster 
barely averted at each end of the journey, and the speed increasing 
at every trip until I awake with my heart going like a triphammer. 
(Query: Is this cardiac disturbance the cause or the effect of the 
dream ?) 

Over and over I used to have that dream. Naturally, though not 
logically, I avoided elevators unless there was an operator in charge. 
In the building where I am at present employed there is an elevator 
of this description, but I have passed it many a time and walked up 
three flights of stairs rather than run it myself. It was all right if 
there were some other person to handle it. Then I had no hesitation 
in getting aboard. Came the day I chanced to meet in the basement 
right at the door of the elevator a lady who used the elevator daily. 
“Going up, Mr. H ?” she asked me. “ Why, er—certainly” I 
stammered in reply. She stepped in and naturally moved to the back 
of the car. There was no possible retreat for me. My knees shaking, 
I gave a tug at the rope. My spirits rose with the elevator and when it 
came to a gentle stop at the top floor I felt a weight slip from my mind. 
The recognition of my ability to run the elevator without catastrophe 
brought with it the consciousness that I had conquered that particular 
fear once and for all. What I did not know then was that I had 
also conquered that dream, for it never returned after that. Whether 
the dream or the fear was the cause and the other the effect I have 
never been able to decide. 

I recall another recurring dream of my earlier days. I am a 
youth again working, or at least living on a farm. But the owner, 
an old woman, hates me and wants to get rid of me. She glares at 
me as I eat my dinner; my belongings mysteriously disappear; my bed 
is removed from my room, or the door is locked against me when night 
comes. And yet it is impossible for me to leave at this time. I must 
stand it a little while longer. So goes the dream, and in the morning 
I go forth ready to dodge at my shadow. 

As I was thinking over this dream one day, it occurred to me 
that it was intimately connected with a certain definite condition in 
my life. I amused myself by tracing out the connection, wondering that 
it had never come into my mind before. Why it is I can not pretend 
to say, but the old woman has never haunted me since, although the 
condition which apparently was connected with the dream still exists. 

The subconscious mind seemingly is like a gopher. Expose its paths 
to the light of day and they are abandoned. 





W. C. HAwTHORNE. 
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SMOKING AS A SYMBOL IN A WOMAN’S DREAM 


Some clinical observations on the symbolism of tobacco and the 
act of smoking have been reported by Brill‘ and Hiller.2. In an other- 
wise ordinary analysis I came across a dream in which smoking occupied 
an interesting position which confirms some of the observations of Brill 
and Hiller and for which their case material is meagre. 

A married woman, age thirty-five, with two children, a graduate 
of an eastern women’s college, was under analysis for “ housewife’s 
neurosis.” She commonly smoked cigarettes, as did her husband who 
never touched a cigar. Her father smoked cigars almost continuously. 
The patient’s husband referred to his father-in-law’s brand as 
“ Stinkerenos.” Her husband was very slender, her father very stout. 

At the age of nineteen she had had her first heterosexual experience 
while spending a week-end from College in New York City. 
For some time she had known a man twenty years her senior who 
was stout, an incessant smoker of cigars, and considerable of a roué. 
She, of her own initiative, asked him to take her to his apartment. 
He appeared to be reluctant to do this and referred to her as “ young 
enough to be my daughter.” She insisted, however, and spent the 
night with him. Later she discovered that he had pinched her buttocks 
so that they were discolored for several days. 

Two years later she became engaged to a man a few years her 
senior who was tall, stout and athletic. Her father objected strongly 
to the match, which was broken at his command. Several later suitors 
were objected to by her parent until her present husband, who is very 
different from her father, appeared. She accepted him as the only 
way of retaining the parent’s favor and of satisfying rather strong 
heterosexual trends. 

Her married life was generally unsatisfactory, although her husband 
provided a comfortable home and was earning a good salary. During 
copulation she would elaborate phantasies of animals and would scratch 
and pinch herself; unless this was done her autonomic tensions would 
not be relieved by her mate who suffered ejaculatio precox and she would 
lie awake the major portion of the night, continuing her phantasies. 

During analysis an episode which took place in her fourth year 
was uncovered. Her father had discovered her innocently playing with 
the genitals of a male dog and spanked her severely. This was the 
only corporal punishment she received. During the punishment her 
buttocks were scratched by a ring on her father’s hand. This was 





* Brill, A. A. “ Tobacco and the Individual.” Int. Jour. Psycho-An., 1922, 
Vol. III, pp. 430-444. 

* Hiller, Eric. “Some Remarks on Tobacco.” Intl. Jour. Psycho-An., 
1922, Vol. ITI, pp. 475-480. 
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noticed soon afterward, much to the father’s chagrin, and precipitated 
a comforting stroking of the region of the scratch. 

This information is preliminary to the dream, which took place early 
in the analysis. A country place had been purchased by the two 
families in which it was planned that they live together. This against 
my advice. The dream took place before they had moved to the new 
home and following a day of planning on the part of the patient regarding 
the furnishing and decorating of the rooms of the new house. 

In the dream the patient was reclining on a peculiar divan, partially 
robed. She was smoking a large, fat cigar. The smoke was drawn 
slowly, retained in the mouth for some time, and then great volumes 
of it were expelled from the mouth, after which the cigar was taken 
from the mouth, shortly to be replaced and the operation repeated. 
Great satisfaction was experienced in retaining the smoke in the mouth. 
The cigar seemed to provide smoke without limit and without the 
cigar diminishing in the least. 

The dream closed with the patient’s mother appearing, looking horri- 
fied, and the patient blowing great clouds of cigar smoke in the mother’s 
face. The patient awoke breathing heavily, as though the smoke had 
started to sicken her. 

The symbolism of this is quite transparent and furnished the leading 
clue to her neurosis. The divan, upon association, was found to have 
elements in common with one she had used during the episode at nineteen, 
and brought that experience to light. Donatp A. Larrp, Pu.D., 

Colgate University. 


The Washington Psychoanalytic Association, Washington, D. C., 
was organized April 11, 1924, for the purpose of furthering and dis- 
seminating knowledge relative to psychoanalysis. The membership is 
restricted to physicians who, in order to be admitted, must present a 
thesis containing the history of one case successfully analyzed by the 
applicant. Another requirement is that, before an applicant may be 
considered for admittance, he must present evidence of having been 
successfully analyzed by a competent psychoanalyst. The present officers 
of the association are: Wm. A. White, M.D., President; Joseph C. 
Thompson, M.D., Vice-President; Lucille Dooley, M.D., Secretary and 
Treasurer. The other charter members are Philip S. Graven, M.D., 
Louis D. Hubbard, M.D., and Benjamin Karpman, M.D. 

The following papers have so far been presented: An Analysis 
of a Case of Vampirism, by Philip S. Graven, M.D.; Freudian 
Mechanisms, by Joseph C. Thompson, M.D.; The Psychopathology of 
Exhibitionism, with report of a case, by Ben Karpman, M.D.; A Case 
of Obsession with Phobias, by Lucille Dooley, M.D.; Rank’s Modification 
of the Psychoanalytic Technic, by William A. White, M.D. 
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A Correction: In the January number, 1924, of the PsycHOANALYTIC 
Review an abstract of E. Jones’ communication, “ Persons in Dreams 
Disguised as Themselves,” is so rendered as to give little significance of 
the real meaning of the communication. The author says in extenso: 

“I have repeatedly met with a remarkable form of disguise in dreams 
which does not seem to have received much attention, although it is one 
that can be particularly misleading to the analyst. Its characteristics are 
as follows: A well-known figure appears in the dream, most often a 
parent, clear and unmistakable. The associations, however, lead just as 
unmistakably to another person, and are of such a kind as evidently to 
apply to the latter. One is thus bound to say that the familiar person in 
the dream is for some reason replacing the other, and in interpreting the 
dream one has to substitute the second person in the place of the first. 
Many analyses go no further than this quite correct procedure, no sus- 
picion being aroused. Yet when one reflects on the matter one finds it 
peculiar—and contrary to our experience otherwise—that a familiar 
image, and one dating from the earliest infancy, should represent one of 
later date and of less psychical significance to the dreamer. To accept 
such a state of affairs as a definite explanation would be to approximate 
to the views held by Adler, Jung, and Maeder, according to which a 
recently acquired and often highly abstract notion can be ‘ symbolized’ 
by a more concrete and personal image dating from infancy, 1.e., the very 
opposite to the general findings of psychoanalysis. The dreams in ques- 
tion afford a very good test as to which view is nearer to the truth.” 

“On paying attention to all the details of such dreams it will be found 
that what may be called the ‘ current’ interpretation does not cover them 
as completely as it at first seemed to, some really relating to the actual 
dream person. On pursuing the analysis it will also be discovered that 
the ‘dream thoughts’ concerning the second person who is concealed 
behind the dream figure are really of the nature of transferences from 
repressed infantile material which once referred to the original person, 
the dream figure, and still does so in the unconscious.” 
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VERSUCH EINER GENITAL THEORIE. By S. Ferenczi. Internat. Psycho- 
analytischer Verlag. Leipzig, Zurich, Wien. 

Ordinary medical experience has brought the realization that the 
sexual act is an extremely complicated one, and psychoanalysis has 
demonstrated even greater complexities as well as offering some light 
upon these self-same accumulations of conditioned reflexes in an act 
which has been perfecting itself a billion years, more or less. With 
such a mnemic inheritance behind it no wonder it is not an A, B, C, 
which any behavorist can know all about “ objectively.” 

This present work deals with analytic experience concerning the 
act, material which is coming for review in every psychoanalysis, and 
focuses attention upon the respective shares taken by urethral and anal 
erotism in determining the specific performance, and above all of its 
libido releasing function. It readily develops that an excess of urethral 
erotism is related to ejaculatio precox, while an excess of anal erotism 
tends to retard the orgasm. The motion itself in or out also has some 
important correlates. 

Ferenczi draws certain parallels between such fluctuations between 
urethral and anal components to stuttering; “genital stuttering” thus 
can be posited for certain cases well known in psychoanalytic practice. 

The relative displacement situation he terms amphimixis, to our mind 
a poor designation since it has been used in biology (Weismann and 
others) for entirely different concepts. The thought deserves a better 
designation. Other displacements, clitoris to vagina, to mamme, to the 
nose, facial blushings, etc., etc., are too well known to need much 
elucidation. 

Ferenczi would go into the engram treasure of the copulative act 
and show how it gets to generalize the entire individual, as he puts it, 
identifies the entire organism with the genitals, or as the reviewer has 
for years put it, the genital formula as revealed in analysis becomes a 
primary pattern for all types of activity of the organism. 

The tracing out by the phyletic pathway (thalassal) of the rich 
series of mnemic accumulations which make up this extraordinarily rich 
and complex expression of the entire personality is taken up in further 
sections of the monograph. 

In a separate section Ferenczi develops some interesting material 


relative to sleep and coitus, and the chapter on bioanalytic consequences 
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is especially stimulating in its hypotheses particularly in relation to 
organic disease and its relation to organ libido distribution. 
A most fascinating and stimulating monograph. 


VERSUCH EINER ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE DER LiBipO AUF GRUND 
DER PSYCHOANALYSE SEELISCHER STORUNGEN. By Karl Abraham. 
Internat. Psychoanalytische Verlag. Leipzig, Zurich, Wien. 

This ninety-six-page monograph is a very intriguing one, and at 
the same time a work of much practical as well as of theoretical 
importance. 

In the first portion of the book Abraham deals with psychoanalytic 
experiences with manic-depressive psychoses—chiefly limited to the de- 
pressed phases. Following the well known results of loss of object 
love with introjection and consequent regression into a depression, Abra- 
ham very lucidly traces the pathway taken by the regressive portion 
of the libido and even more interestingly shows how to deal with it 
in order to lead it to new object love with a more complete grade 
of genital organization. 

In the second section of the monograph we find a most stimulating 
discussion of the evolution of object love in which parallels between 
the ontogenetic stages as revealed in analysis are compared with embryo- 
logical neurological details of the relationships between the mouth and 
anal erotisms. Analytic experience knows of the transcendant importance 
of early arriving anal-erotic activities. Abrahams shows certain neu- 
rological mechanisms in the animal phylum, related to the neuromesenteric 
connections of the intestinal and spinal neuropore, and offers certain 
suggestions as to their being structural correlates of psychical asso- 
ciative material. In certain animals and in the embryos of others the 
mouth end and the genitals are one—in evolution the separation to 
the anal-cloacal end is well known. This thought, not absolutely novel, 
has been most ingeniously developed. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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